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cratic opposition, and of men ready to stand up and be counted, 
to the free coinage of silver. For there were many parts of the 
bill to which Democrats, though believing in the gold standard, 
may well have been opposed and because of their opposition to 
such parts, not because disapproving the gold standard declara- 
tion, voted against the bill. In fact the Democrats in the House 
and ready to go on record against free silver are believed to 
number double those who voted for the Republican currency bill. 
And these do not include all the Democrats, by far, who would 
like to see the Democracy drop the issue of the 1896 campaign. 
Which Democrats were much relieved by the rule adopted by the 
Republicans for the consideration of the bill which prevented the 
offering of a free silver substitute as an amendment and saved 
them from the necessity of putting themselves on record. 

Seeing this the Republicans dared the Democrats to present 
a free silver amendment, declaring that there would be coming 
from the Republican side no objection to a demand for unani- 
mous consent for the waving of the rule so as to permit the 
offering of such a substitute. And, so taunted, Democrats asked 
this consent only to have objection made by a member from their 
own side of the House, Mr. Driggs, of New York, one of the 
Democrats who voted for the currency bill. And sosuch amend- 
ment was shut out. 


THE House bill sent over to the Senate and referred to 
the Finance Committee, that committee at once reported its own 
Currency bill, or rather that which the Republi- 
can members prepared in conference during the 
summer, as a substitute. And this bill the 
Republican leaders in the Senate promise to take 
up at once upon the assembling of Congress after the Christ- 
mas holidays and press it to a vote. And when it does come 
to a vote this bill, which is even more advanced than the 
House bill as a measure for bringing about the substitution of 
bank for national currency, is sure to pass by a good majority. 
In some particulars it may be amended before passage for the 
practice of really considering bills with deliberation and a pur- 
pose to perfect them by amendment is one clung to by the 
Senate. But the probabilities are that it will be passed much 
as it now is. Then the House refusing, as a matter of course, 
to accede to the Senate amendment to its bill, an amendment 
by parliamentary courtesy but amounting to a substitute, a con- 
ference committee will be asked for and, equally as a matter of 
course, such request of the House be accorded by the Senate. 
And then a conference committee being appointed and taking 
the House and Senate bills under consideration will proceed to 
frame by compromise the measure that will, in the ordinary 
run of things, be agreed to by both Houses and become law. 

This is the process by which the currency bill that will 
probably go on our statute books will be evolved, as indeed it 
is the customary process by which all important measures that 
give a scope for differences are evolved, and just what shape 
said currency bill will take cannot be foretold. But that a 
currency bill of far-reaching scope will be evolved by this Con- 
gress and a measure shaped somewhere between the Senate 
and House bills is reasonably certain. Nor is it likely that the 
enactment of such will be long delayed, that this process of 
development will be long drawn out. The Republicans of the 
House rushed it through the first stage of development and 
the Republicans of the Senate evince a purpose to push it 
through the Senate with all the speed that a decent respect for 
the customs of that body will permit. It is true that the 
opposition in the Senate could much delay the bill by talking 
interminably upon it, but it is not anticipated that opposition 
Senators will talk simply for purposes of delay. For a bill sup- 
ported by an unquestioned majority of the Senate, pressed thus 
early in the session and whem Senators are not under the temp- 
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tation that sometimes moves a majority, later in the session, to 
give up to a determined minority, abandon some measure, that 
they may finish up necessary business and get home, cannot be 
talked to death and this the minority must recognize. And, 
besides, members of a minority in the Senate must keep in mind 
the fact that the permanence of the rules of the Senate which 
insure to them freedom of speech, hinder them in no way in 
making legitimate opposition but assure them the opportunity to 
make such opposition, is dependent on the will of the Senate, that 
if they abuse the rights they have, abuse the freedom of speech 
by talking simply to consume time, so thwart the will of the 
majority, that that majority will like to be goaded into exerting 
its power, amend the rules so as to give it the power to puta 
closure on debate, take away from the minority the opportunity 
for legitimate opposition. 


IN THE debate on the Currency bill Mr. McCleary, of 


Minnesota, a leading Republican member of the House who has 
decided views of his own on the currency ques- 


aa me tion and fathered a most radical measure in the 
urnin its 
Guensheshs. last Congress, remarked that ‘‘it would be the 


best thing for the country for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take every greenback as fast as it was redeemed 
and put it in the fire, just as you andI do with our obligations 
when we redeem them.”’ 

And here let us interrupt to ask: ‘‘The greenbacks are 
promissory notes of the government?’’ Yes. ‘‘ And when they 
are redeemed they ought to be burned just as you say you burn 
your own promissory notes when you redeem them?’’ Yes. 
‘*And when you put your own promissory notes that you have 
redeemed in the fire do you debar yourself from issuing promis- 
sory notes in the future??? No. ‘‘ Then why should the govern- 
ment be debarred from issuing its promissory notes, new green- 
backs, when it has redeemed old ?’’ 

And here let us say that when the government redeems its 
greenbacks, its promissory notes, it does put them in the fire or in 
the boiling pot, does destroy them. And when it puts green- 
backs out again in their place it puts out new promissory notes 
and for new value received. For the government does get value 
received in return for every greenback it puts out. And every 
time it puts a greenback out after redemption it gets such value. 
So let us away with such points made against our greenbacks, 
‘*that when redeemed they ought to be put in the fire just as you 
and I do with our obligations,’’ For this is just what is now 
done with the greenbacks. 

But let us hasten to add that while the greenbacks are promis- 
sory notes, and notes issued by the government payable on call, 
notes issued to serve as money, as the counters by which men 
measure the value of goods and effect exchanges should not 
be issued as promises to pay at all, but as promises to receive, 
should not be made redeemable in coin but merely receivable 
for taxes, in payment of debts to the government and so redeem- 
able. And let it further be remarked that it is this promise 
to receive rather than the promise to pay gold that confers 
value on the greenbacks. Indeed, it is this alone that keeps 
them in circulation, makes them serve as money, for it is this 
that makes demand for them. If you doubt it ask yourself 
what would happen if the government should refuse to receive 
such notes in payment of taxes and public dues. Would not 
men at once present them for payment in gold, for conversion 
into something in which they could pay their debts to the 
government on occasion? 

It is the quality of receivability, not of payability, that 
makes our greenbacks circulate as money. 


WHI er the House was in the very act of voting on the Cur- 


renoy bill, Wall street was in the throes of s panic: such as it has. 
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not experienced since 1893. The calling of 
loans superinduced by the drain of gold from New 
York to London, added to the continued drain 
of the banks of the country serving the industrial community and 
called upon to supply the needs of that community growing with 
expanding trade, led to a crash of values, or rather a drop in the 
market quotations, such as threatened those who had made loans 
on stock exchange securities with disastrous losses. And as the 
chief business of the majority of the New York banks is making 
loans on such securities, as the fall was so great that they, not 
alone the borrowers of their funds, were threateued with loss, 
they put their heads together, joined hands and offered relief. 
Monday morning they declared that the shrinkage in their 
reserves caused by the drain of gold to London and of money to 
interior points was such that they had no alternative to the call- 
ing of loans. And as they called loans and interest rates went 
bounding up, speculators paying for a moment as high as 186 
per cent., or half a per cent. a day plus legal interest, for call 
money, money to tide them over to the morrow, stock prices 
went crashing down. And soon they crashed down so far that 
margins on loans were in danger of being wiped out if, indeed, 
not wiped out, so that the value of collaterals deposited with the 
banks for loans and as measured by stock exchange quotations 
threatened to fall below the amount of the loans, leave the banks 
face to face with loss. For not only were the equities that 
borrowers had in stocks deposited as security for loans being 
wiped out, but more; not only was the loss falling on the bor- 
rowers, but threatening to extend to the banks. 

And then the great Wall street banks that in the early part 
of the day declared that their cash reserves were so pulled down 
that it was out of the question for them to 


Wall Street’s 
Panic. 


pn coe further expand their loans, but their imperative 
Banks. duty to call in loans, found suddenly that it was 


in their power to lend $10,000,000 and, collec- 
tively, they sent their broker to the stock exchange, as is their 
custom, to offer this $10,000,000 to the brokers anxiously seeking 
loans. And at 50 per cent. was most of this money placed. And 
then on Tuesday these banks offered to loan $10,000,000 more. 
Naturally, this steadied the market, at the lower level reached. 
And all this sudden change of position of the banks suggests the 
query: Did they purposely manipulate the money markets to 
bring this crash from which not they but the parties behind them 
may have profited greatly by selling short? Such query we can- 
not answer, but it is thus, as engines of speculation, that the 
banks of Wall street are used. 

YeET it is an unquestioned fact that the reserves of the New 
York banks had been depleted and were down close to the legal 
limit, that the reserves of many of the banks 
were below the limit, and when the reserve of a 
bank falls below such limit it is prohibited from making new 
loans by the National Bank act until such reserve is made good. 
The shipment of over $2,000,000 of gold to London last Satur- 
day had made a serious hole in the small surplus reserve 
of the banks, and further shipments of this kind are imminent, 
for London’s needs are great, and the Bank of England by raising 
its buying price for American eagles, offering a premium for 
them, is bidding high for gold, And no wonder the Bank wants 
to increase its holdings of gold, for the offering on the London 
markets of a large new issue of British Consols to raise the money 
to meet the extraordinary African war expenses, expenses that 
are now said to be running at two million pounds a week, is in 
prospect, and England is beset with dangers. 

Moreover, not only was London offering us a premium for 
gold, but the growing stringency in her money markets was 
forcing the liquidation of American securities 
which was having a very depressing influence 
upon our stock markets. And so Wall street 
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looked with favor rather than otherwise on the shipment of gold 
to England, for it would ease the stringency in London and lessen 
the liquidation in American securities that was having such a 
depressing effect on our markets. Besides, such liquidation, the 
return of American securities held abroad, their dumping on our 
markets, would inevitably end in gold exports. So such exports 
we might as well encourage that the stress in London may be 
relieved. ‘‘ For,’’ says the New York World, ‘‘ a serious money 
stringency in London would force heavy liquidation in American 
securities, which would intensify the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing here and prove much more injurious at the present 
time than the shipment of $25,000,000 gold. We can better 
spare the gold than have London send back blocks of our 
securities.’’ 

So reasoned Wall street, the bull side of it. Of course the 
bear side of it saw nothing in the gold exports but an omen of 
evil. And it is very generally admitted that the success of Sec- 
retary Gage in placing any considerable sum of money now 
locked up in the Treasury at the disposal of the New York banks 
and through them of Wall street must be followed by the export 
of gold in nearly as large volume. 


THE crash of stock exchange values on Monday convincing 
Secretary Gage that it was time for him to rush again to the 
rescue of Wall street with government funds he 
made a new offer to the banks before he went to 
bed on Monday night for the placing of a very 
considerable sum of money at their disposal. This was an offer 
to place on deposit with such banks as may qualify themselves 
for the reception of government deposits, by the deposit of United 
States bonds with the Treasury as required by law, the internal 
revenue receipts as they accumulate, and by leaving such 
untouched to meet the expenditures of the government, paying 
such expenditures out of the money now in the Treasury, permit 
the building up of the government's deposits in the national banks 
by thirty or forty millions and a drawing down of the money 
locked up in the Treasury by like amount. And the accumulation 
of this thirty or forty millions would not take long, for the 
internal revenues now exceed an average of a million a day. 

In short, Secretary Gage offers to put thirty or forty millions 
of dollars of government funds at the disposal of the banks 

during the next five or six weeks if they will 
Dagens Gor only qualify to receive such deposits. And to 
ernment Funds ; i : 
with the Banks. (alify they must deposit United States bonds 

with the Treasury Department as security. Now 
bonds of their own, which they might deposit as such security, 
the banks do not possess to any considerable amount. They own, 
indeed, large blocks of United States bonds, but such are, for the 
most part, already pledged as security for government deposits or 
circulating notes. The New York banks are said to have held, 
all told, no more than $500,000 of United States bonds unpledged. 
So it would seem the banks were in no shape to avail of Mr. 
Gage’s offer. And truly bonds of their own they had none, nor 
could they afford to buy bonds. But one path was open to them, 
at least to the banks of New York holding intimate relations with 
trust and insurance companies. From the latter they could 
borrow United States bonds giving various bills receivable and col- 
lateral notes as security, and by depositing such borrowed bonds 
with the United States qualify themselves to receive additional 
government deposits. And it is reported that on the very day 
following the making of this offer the New York banks so secured 
and deposited over five millions of government bonds while five 
millions of government money was deposited with them. And if 
this is correct the query suggests itself : Under what authority of 
law did Secretary Gage make or have made such deposit? For 
the law does not authorize him to take money out of the Treasury 
and put it on deposit with national banks. Neither does it 
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permit him to deposit customs receipts. The only government 
funds he has authority to put on deposit are the internal revenue 
receipts. And these only come in at the rate of $1,000,000 a day, 
while here we have it said that on one day and in one city, Sec- 
retary Gage deposited $5,000,000 of government funds! If he 
has done so, and there seems to be no reason to doubt the asser- 
tion, he has surely stretched the law. 

But what is a stretching of the law, a breaking of law when 
Wall street is calling for help and can only be helped by stepping 
outside of the law? We have the banks talking of once again 
issuing Clearing House Certificates against deposit of assets and 
for which they have no authority under the law and which cer- 
tificates they count in their reserves as money in direct contra- 
vention of the law. And if the Secretary of the Treasury permits 
the banks to stretch the law to help Wall street, why should he 
not himself stretch the law in the same cause ? 

‘THE riotous speculation in industrials reached in Monday’s 
crash,’’ says the Philadelphia Press, ‘‘its sure end. In the year 

which ended last September about $7,000,000,000 


se oll of these securities were projected and about 
the People. $4,000,000,000 placed on the market. Estab- 


lishments were capitalized at from three to six 
fold their rational value in many cases and in all instances pre- 
ferred stock was issued to the full value of the consolidated plants 
and common stock added for as much more, a bonus whose value 
depended on the gullibility of the people.’ 

And who, we would like to know, stood behind this riotous 
speculation, made loans upon these watered industrial stocks such 
as enabled speculators to buy and carry such stocks? Who but 
the banks? And now when the banks come to reap the fruits of 
their folly Secretary Gage stands behind them with the funds of 
the government, gives them help to hold up the stock exchange 
value of watered and worthless stocks that they may be passed 
off on a gullible public and the banks escape the loss that ought 
to be theirs, in short helps the banks to gull the people. 








In THE crash in New York one trust company, of small size 
for the metiopolis but with $11,000,000 of liabilities—the Produce 
Exchange Trust Company—went down. This 
trust company had locked up a large part of its 
funds in a scheme for the re-organization of the 
Seaboard Air Line and the building up of a railroad system that 
would be an active competitor in the south of the Southern 
Railway. So had it antagonized the interests of J. Pierpont 
Morgan as it had also antagonized the banks by flying counter 
to a regulation of the New York Clearing House agreed upon last 
spring and fixing a charge for the collection of out-of-town checks 
which it was made mandatory upon the banks to impose. For 
soon after the adoption of this new rule which occasioned much 
protest on the part of country banks with accounts in New York 
this trust company made a bid for such accounts by offering to 
collect their out-of-town checks free of charge. And so when 
this trust company got into trouble there was no helping hand 
extended to save it from disaster. Rather was its suspension 
received with a grim smile of satisfaction and reports already pass 
that its collapse and therewith the collapse of the plans for reor- 
ganizing the Seaboard Air Line as an effective competitor of the 
Southern Railway will be followed by Mr. Morgan gaining con- 
trol of the road and uniting it with his Southern system. 


One Crash and 
its Lesson. 


THERE are few surprises in the make-up of the House Com- 
mittees, as this week announced by Speaker Henderson. Payne, 
of New York, is made Chairman of the first 
committee of the House, the Ways and Means, 
or rather continued in a chairmanship to which 
he virtually succeeded in the last Congress upon the death of Mr. 
Dingley. The chairmanship which he held in the last Congress, 
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that of Merchant Marine, is given to General Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, who hence will have charge of a measure that aside from 
measures affecting our new possessions and after the Currency 
bill that has just been passed may be regarded as the most impor- 
tant, as marking a wide departure in policy, that will be likely to 
come before this session of Congress—namely, the Ship Subsidy 
bill. 

One surprise is the dropping of Mr. Bailey from the Ways 
and Means Committee at his own request, and in the making-up 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency General Henderson 
has evidently wished to emphasize the differences in Democratic 
ranks, for on that committee, a committee in which the Demo- 
cratic representation is seven, he has placed two gold Democrats 
— Thayer, of Massachusetts, who represents in Congress the dis- 
trict represented in the last Congress, as in several preceding, by 
Mr. Walker, a Republican, and chairman of this very committee ; 
and Mr. Driggs, of New York, both of whom are outspoken 
gold Democrats and voted for the House Currency bill. 





THE Republican National Committee met in Washington 
last week to select a date and place for the holding of the next 
national convention and start the wheels of the 
next campaign to land Mr. McKinley in the 
White House for a second term. And, by the 
way, this gentleman, when invoked by a Philadelphia delegation 
to nod his head favorably towards their city as a convention town, 
remarked that really he could give no expression of preference 
as between the cities, rivals for the convention, and when then 
asked with the humility of courtesy if he had any objection to the 
holding of the Republican convention of 1900 in Philadelphia, 
that if he had they would not further press their suit, hastened 
to add that of course it made no difference to him where he was 
renominated—thus speaking as if his renomination was already 
fixed. 

This committee finally chose Philadelphia as the place for 
holding the next convention, not because it was the highest 
bidder for the honor, but because the highest bidder was dis- 
qualified in the judgment of many members of the committee by 
having Wall street in its midst and because it was a higher 
bidder than the more centrally located cities of Chicago and 
St. Louis. Yet it would have been very meet for the Republicans 
to have called their convention to meet within the shadow of 
Wall street, for in the shadow of its influence it will meet any- 
how. And, for that matter, we are much inclined to the belief 
that the Democratic convention will also, though it too may 
be kept away from New York through the dread of having 
the public associate it with the name of Wall street. 

That politicians should have such dread is in itself a 
healthy sign as showing that the people themselves are not 
under the influence and charm of Wall street however much their 
would be leaders may be. So strongly does the public look 
upon the influence of Wall street as an influence for evil that 
politicians recognize that no party can hold its convention in 
New York without suffering in the estimation of the voters, 
Yet it may be that the Democratic convention will be attracted 
thither in spite of aJl this, for what other city stands ready to 
pay as much, within a few thousand dollars, for the honor and 
profit of entertaining such convention as was contributed to the 
National Democratic campaign fund in 1896. 


Selecting Con- 
vention Cities. 


Now as we have remarked the Republican National Com- 
mittee picked out Philadelphia as the place for the meeting of the 
convention to renominate Mr. McKinley, which 


Representation ally is of little moment. And it further took 
of Southern ‘ ‘ ; 

States in no notice of the suggestion of Committeeman 
Republican Payne, of Wisconsin, for a cutting down of the 
Convention. representation in National convention of the 


negro Republicans of the South who now have a 
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representation much larger, in proportion to their numbers, than 
the Republicans of the northern states—which is of more moment 
to the President since the delegations of these states supported 
him for the nomination in 1896, are counted on to do so again 
and his friends were on their guard against lending themselves to 
any move that would antagonize this element of support. So 
they frowned so severely on Mr. Payne’s proposition that he was 
deterred from pressing it before the committee. 

Of course, it is recognized that the southern states have a 
representation in Republican National Convention out of all 
proportion to the Republican vote they cast, that if representa- 
tion was accorded on a basis of the party vote the representation 
of such states would be much cut down, the representation of the 
northern states, especially those casting great Republican 
majorities much increased. And further is it a fact that the 
delegates sent from the southern states and ostensibly represent- 
ing the Republican voters of those states really do not represent 
the negro Republicans of those states, a more or less negligible 
quantity, but a small coterie of unscrupulous whites, making of 
politics, in its base sense of trading, a business and using this 
negro vote as a leverage to further their fortunes. But also is it 
true that the delegates from many of the northern states and 
those giving greatest Republican majorities oft represent not the 
Republican voters but rather the bosses of the party machine, 
unscrupulous politicians who virtually name and control the 
action of such delegations which they use to make trades with 
candidates, trade of support in convention for promise of patron- 
age afterwards, trades made without regard to the wishes or well- 
fare of the rank and file of the party, made solely with a view to 
promoting the interests of the bosses. 

Indeed, the whole convention system is one calculated to 
perpetuate the power of the bosses. To free themselves from 
bossism in politics and become their own masters the people must 
abolish the whole convention system and learn to nominate can- 
didates by direct vote. 

Yet as unrepresentative as conventions often are, as false as 
they often prove, bold would be he who would assert that if the 
Republican voters had the choosing of their Presidential candi- 
date for next year by direct vote they would choose other than 
William McKinley. As affecting his chances or certainty of 
renomination the distribution of delegates among the different 
states would appear, indeed, to be of little moment, for all seem 
united for him. Moreover, the basis of representation for the 
coming National Republican Convention it is not in the power of 
the National Committee to change. By the rules of the party 
such can only be changed in convention. Therefore the reduc- 
tion of the representation of the Southern states in the next 
Republican National Convention is out of the question. But the 
National Committee might pass resolutions for the cutting down 
of such representation in the future and for submission to the 
next National Convention. And this was what was proposed. 
But it was quite evident that those who supported any such reso- 
lutions would put themselves in a position of antagonizing the 
interests of the Southern Republican leaders who will control the 
usual large delegations, large proportionately to number of voters 
behind them, in the next National Convention. And the friends 
of the President were not going to put themselves in this position, 
not going to deliberately excite antagonisms, invite opposition, 
and they gave no encouragement to Mr. Payne’s proposition. 

Moreover, the Republican members of the National Com- 
mittee from the South asserted that the Republican vote in the 
South was only small because of the disfranchisement of the negro 
Republicans at the hands of the Democrats, and they pointedly 
asked if the Republicans of the North were going to complete 
their disfranchisement by refusing them representation in 
Republican National Conventioa merely because Democrats had 
refused them representation in Congress, refused them the right 
to vote for Congressmen and Presidential electors and a right in 








the exercise of which the Republican party had promised to pro- 
tect them, but only to abandon them, let the Democrats disfran- 
chise them at will. 


THE death of General Lawton comes as a distinct shock to 
our people. For dispatches telling us that the war in Luzon was 
virtually over, that organized resistance was no 
more, ill prepared us to learn of the loss of our 
first soldier in the Philippines—for first he surely 
was, though not firstin rank. We were flattering ourselves that 
our losses were over. Nor does the fact that General Lawton 
was killed in a mere skirmish with a small band of insurgents 
reassure us. Hisdeath in this manner but brings home to us the 
thought that perhaps we have just entered on the most serious 
stage of the Philippine business, that though our troops may 
march through the islands in any direction, and, when in force, 
without meeting any serious opposition, the subjugation of the 
Filipinos is far from accomplished, that their subjugation, the 
destruction of the small and mobile bands with which we have now 
to contend is a task that we will find harder than any we have so far 
occupied ourselves with, more costly in men and money and time. 
The quickest and most honorable way to win peace in the Philip- 
pines, aye, win more, win the gratitude in place of the hate of the 
people, would be for Congress to pass such a reso- 
lution as that offered in the Senate a few days 
since by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, a resolu- 
tion declaring, ‘‘that we are opposed to the 
retention of the Philippine Islands by the United States, and that 
it is our purpose to consent to the independence of the Filipinos 
as soon as a stable government shall be established by them, and 
toward the prompt establishment of such government we pledge 
our friendly assistance.’’ With such a declaration to carry to 
the Filipinos we could, we are sure, have peace. But Congress 
will pass n o such thing. 

General Lawton was the highest type of the American 
soldier, proficient, self-reliant, cautious but bold; modest, cour- 
teous, overbearing towards none, especially those in civil life. 
In command at Santiago after the surrender, along with Wood, 
he won the respect and good will of the Cubans so nearly lost 
through the superciliousness of General Shafter. In the Civil 
War, as a boy in years but in that strife that made men of boys, 
he won his way to the command of a regiment, as an Indian 
fighter he gained a reputation such as few have won even among 
our long list of able Indian fighters, in Cuba as in the Philippines 
he stood forth as a soldier in whom confidence could be placed. 


Death of General 
Lawton, 


How We [light 
Win Peace, But 
Won't. 


AFTER Gatacre’s disaster and Methuen’s repulse the English 
turned to Buller for victory only to have Buller, too, forced to admit 


defeat. Lord Methuen checked in his advance 
The South for the relief of Kimberley, General Buller foiled 
— in his efforts to relieve Ladysmith, both those 


towns cut off from the expected relief, with the 
whole northern part of Cape Colony in revolt and the prepon- 
derant Dutch population in all parts of that colony restless and 
threatening to rise, the position of the British in South Africa 
has grown decidedly more somber. And England disappointed, 
surprised, but quiet, biting her lip, prepares to make prodigious 
effort to regain that which she has lost in South Africa through 
underestimation of the strength of her enemies and the incapacity 
of her commanders. So she calls out the very last division of 
her reserves, calls upon her volunteer troops enrolled for home 
defence to offer themselves for service in South Africa, there to 
fight for the defence of the empire, and such volunteer organiza- 
tions make hearty response, offer to sacrifice themselves on the altar 
of the empire. And to rescue the situation in South Africa she 
calls upon Lord Roberts, whose son has just given up his life on 
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the Tugela, to lead her forces in South Africa with Lord 
Kitchener as second in command. Nineteen years ago Lord 
Roberts brilliantly led a relieving force to the rescue of a British 
army in Afghanistan ; now he is called upon to lead a relieving 
force in South Africa—though no one dare predict what there 
will be to relieve when he arrives—and restore the prestige of the 
British arms. But ere he arrives in Africa there may be no 
Kimberley, no Ladysmith to relieve, but a Kimberley and 
Ladysmith to be captured, Lord Methuen may be a prisoner at 
Pretoria, the whole of Cape Colony in seething revolt, General 
Buller himself in need of relief in Natal. And Lord Roberts may 
only arrive to find South Africa to be, what others have found 
it, a graveyard for the reputations of British generals. 


GOLD AND GLORY. 

6é HE keynote of the next Republican platform,’’ remarked 

Senator Depew in presenting the claims of New York 

as a convention city to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and amidst applause, ‘‘ will be gold and glory.’’ Aye, 
gold and glory, a platform of Napoleonic ring truly, of a sound 
much akin to the words of the famous general when promising to 
to lead his troops down into the smiling plains of Italy. And 
verily would New York be a fit place for the writing of such a 
platform. For there the very air is pervaded with the dominat- 
ing influence of Wall street with its motto of gold, gold, gold, 
anything for gold! And glory! Well, this Wall street tried its 
hardest to prevent our country from taking up the sword on 
behalf of Cuba, on behalf of the downtrodden and oppressed and 
without thought of reward other than that incapable of worldly 
measurement but that gives infinite satisfaction, the knowledge 
of a duty, a work welldown. But so did the Administration that 
now claims the glory for itself. And, indeed, this war which 
the American people forced the unwilling Administration into, a 
war strenuously opposed by Wall street through fear that it 
would hinder the speculative interests in the reaping of gold, the 
launching of sundry schemes to filch the dollars from the pockets 
of our people, was undertaken with glorious purpose, undertaken 
not through selfishness, not for conquest, but the freeing of a 
neighboring people from oppression, from suffering, from death, 
their liberation that smiles of happiness might again break in 
their devastated and blood-soaked land, and we rejoice with them 
in those smiles. But the war thus of glorious purpose at its 
inception was turned into one of conquest rather than liberation, 
of oppression and subjugation rather than emancipation, at the 
ending, 

And it is this ending that Wall street looks upon as glorious, 
that the Administration claims as glorious. For does it not open 
the way for speculators to fill their pockets at the expense of the 
peoples of lands which we have taken for our own ; aye, for the 
floating of colonial schemes for the taking of money out of the 
pockets of our own people? But can we really glorify with the 
speculative cliques, the exploiters and despoilers of mankind in 
the conquest of other peoples? Are we so much enamored of 
gold, and gold that not we as a people will gain from the con- 
quest, but which the few, those who can command concessions 
and float schemes for colonial exploitation will reap, that we hold 
such conquest higher than our sacred laws of right and brother- 
hood? When we made Cuba’s quarrel our quarrel the chords of 
brotherhood in our hearts were touched and thrilled with new 
life. Is it possible that those chords of human brotherhood should 
now be paralyzed by the greed of gain? Andis there glory in 
carrying war where greed is our guide and gold our goal? For 
this is the glory to which our Administration directs us with 
pride. Gold may bea stronger guide than love, but not a nobler, 
and in the end it will lead false, destroy, for pursuit of the paths 





of greed must sap strength, lead ultimately to overthrow. The 
whole history of the world is replete with examples. Mighty 
empires have fallen victims to their greed. Indeed may we not be 
having an illustration in South Africa to-day ? 

But gold and glory—glory of this debased and debasing 
kind—why should not the Republican platform be so writ? For 
to such platform what party has a better title? It has done all 
that which it could to turn gold into the pockets of the gamblers 
of Wall street, it has done naught that stands in the way of 
those gamblers despoiling the people ; it has assisted them where 
it could, as far as it could, it has hindered their reaping nowhere. 
And when we speak of these gamblers we mean not the petty 
dealers in stocks, We mean those promoters who have exerted 
themselves in the organizing and launching of industrial corpora- 
tions, combining under one ownership and management many 
plants theretofore independent and known generically as ‘‘ trusts,’”’ 
corporations systematically overcapitalized. We mean those 
powerful cliques who use the railroads and the banks, the rail- 
roads through freight discriminations and the banks through the 
issue and withdrawal of credits, as speculative tools ; those cliques 
who play with loaded dice. For these cliques through granting of 
freight rebates and issue of credits can stimulate, as they can 
destroy by withdrawal of credits that forces liquidation and the 
transfer of freight preferences such as put those discriminated 
against under a handicap, destroy earning power and value of 
industrial plants. 

And the gathering of gold by these cliques and in this way 
the McKinley Administration has done nothing to check. Never 
has the launching of industrial trusts, grossly overcapitalized, 
been on a greater, aye, on so unapproachable a scale. Never has 
the reaping of gold by the few been so marked, never have the 
divergencies between the income of the ever narrowing wealthy 
class and the ever broadening poor been so extreme and this in 
the midst of an era of growing wealth production such as is 
unexampled in our history and of full employment for labor. 
Though the condition of the toilers has actually improved the 
gap between them and the few wealthy, those who control the 
means of transportation, those who own or have their finger upon 
the industrial plants of the country, has widened. In a word, 
the share of the worker in the wealth produced has been dimin- 
ished, he is getting more because, his time being more fully 
employed, the product of his labor is much greater, but he is 
paying a higher tribute for the right to work than ever before 
and hence those who reap that tribute are fast gathering riches, 
rapidly widening the space between their fortunes and the fortunes 
of the toilers. 

When there came war with Spain the Republican party that 
witnesses all this unmoved, or rejoices in it, financed the war as 
Wall street would have it financed by the issue and sale of bonds 
and now it stands sponsor for a bill in the Senate that practically 
declares that ‘‘in exchange for existing bonds the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be authorized to issue gold bonds bearing to 
the banks 3% per cent., to individuals 2 per cent.,’’ for this is 
the essence of the Senate plan, the extra worth of the bonds to 
the banks being carried in privileges it is proposed to extend to 
them. When it was a tariff that the Republicans would pass 
they had a care for the trusts ; when it came to imposing taxes to 
provide in part for the costs of the war there was a care to 
throw the burden upon the poorer classes, to. exempt the rich ; 
when it now comes to currency legislation they have a care to 
extend to the banks new and greater privileges such as to develop 
a bank currency in place of our national. And when Wall street, 
having got into deep water as a result of a wild debauch of specu- 
lation, called for help, the Administration came to its rescue by 
anticipating interest payments and purchasing bonds so as to 
release money in the Treasury and relieve the tightness of the 
money markets. First it was an offer to discount early interest 
payments on the government bonds to an amount of nearly 
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$30,000,000 and at 2.4 per cent. but which was not largely 
availed of ; then it was an offer to purchase $25,000,000 of bonds 
at a premium slightly above the market and about twenty millions 
were gotten ; now it is an offer to anticipate the January interest 
to an extent of about five million dollars, that is to pay now the 
interest due January Ist. 

And yet having done all this for the relief of the money 
market, that market being still tight and the Administration 
hesitating to come again to the relief by purchasing twenty-five 
or fifty million more bonds at the advanced prices the bondholders 
demand or by increasing the government deposits with the New 
York banks, though no one tells just how the government can 
make deposits under the law unless the banks deposit United 
States bonds as security and no one explains just how the banks 
can get such bonds without depleting their cash resources, the 
bull traders of the street actually charge President McKinley and 
Senator Hanna with being short of the markets up to their eyes, 
that is with having sold stocks which they do not possess in the 
expectation of buying them in at a fall and so reaping a profit, 
and for this reason hesitate to give the relief demanded. Surely 
’tis the acme of ingratitude. And really what do such men deserve 
at the hands of the Administration ? 

Yet on top of this the Secretary of the Treasury comes 
forward with the further offer to increase the public deposits with 
such banks as may apply and qualify themselves by the deposit 
of bonds as the law requires and to increase such deposits to the 
extent of thirty or forty millions ! 

Fitly indeed could the Republicavs make the keynote of their 
platform of next year ‘‘Gold and Glory.’’ For into that plat- 
form, around this keynote well might the Republican convention 
weave such truths as these: ‘‘ With pride, not alarm, we have 
viewed the phenomenal growth of great industrial corporations 
organized to crush out competition and secure to the owners the 
benefits of monopoly ; we have witnessed with no concern the 
overcapitalization of industrial plants once independent, but 
which when taken into these corporations, these combines, have 
been valued at twice or thrice their former worth, for such is the 
value that monopoly gives; we have uttered no word of protest 
against the manipulations on the stock exchanges, the recording 
of fictitious sales and quotations by which the public are tempted 
into buying the securities of these trusts and the deserving pro- 
moters enabled to unload upon such public and at boom prices 
the watered stocks. 

‘‘ The giving of preferential freight rates to the great indus- 
trial corporations, the discriminating of the railroads against the 
weak and small and in favor of the great and strong shippers we 
have refused to recognize as an evil, for such preferences are 
needful to enable the trusts to obtain and keep a monopoly 
hold on the markets, crush out competitors, wreck the enterprises 
of rivals, oblige such rivals to sell their plants at wreck prices and 
so pave the way for the prosperity of the trusts. To break down 
the discriminating rate system would be to take from the specu- 
lative cliques the power to give prosperity to the enterprises in 
which they are interested and wreck the enterprises in which they 
are not but want to be, take from them a great part of their 
ability for gathering great fortunes and this must be guarded 
against. Nor must the control of the speculative cliques over the 
issue of bank credits, their right to expand and contract such 
issues, so stimulate the markets at one time by making borrowing 
easy and force liquidation at another by withdrawing accommoda- 
tion, be in any way interfered with, but the control of these 
cliques must also be extended over our paper currency. And to 
this end we have directed our efforts in making up our currency 
bills. 

‘‘In the tariff bill which we passed we extended even so 
much or more protection to the trusts than that extended by the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff, and as evidence of our friendliness towards 
these great combines point to our record in voting down all 








amendments to the tariff providing for the placing of articles the 
production or distribution of which might be proven to be con- 
trolled by trusts and combines on the free list. 

‘* We also point with pride to our record on the war revenue 
measures, successful efforts to protect the interests of the rich 
and shift most of the burdens of the war upon the poor. We 
refused to authorize the issue of non-interest bearing Treasury 
notes which would have circulated as money and issued interest 
bearing bonds to the profit of those of means. We fixed the 
increased taxes so as to bear largely on articles of general con- 
sumption though we were forced by popular clamor to impose a 
stamp tax bearing on the speculative community. But we 
defeated the proposals to tax corporations on their earnings, we 
joined the Democrats in putting a tax of ten cents a pound on tea 
and in general so regulated the taxes that for the most part they 
fall on articles of general consumption and are indirectly collected 
from the consumer in the shape of enhanced prices. And falling 
on articles used by all classes they partake of the nature of per 
capita taxes so that the dollars of the rich are not taxed so 
highly as the dollars of the poor. For this we deserve credit. 

‘* We have listened to the advice of those who profit from 
freight discriminations and who are deeply interested in floating 
watered stocks upon the public. We came to the rescue of Wall 
street on call, we passed a financial measure to give the banks 
additional control over our paper currency and paving the way 
for a final substitution of bank notes for national currency. All 
this have we done—for the gamblers of Wall street—sustain us 
at the polls, give to us the renewed lease of life we deserve for so 
faithfully serving you. For aught that we could do to serve 
you, promote your interests at the expense of the multitude have 
we done ; naught have we done that stands in the way of your 
gathering into your pockets the savings of the many and reducing 
those many to be your industrial slaves. 

‘‘ We were indeed driven to make war on Spain in spite of 
your opposition and our own unwillingness to do aught counter 
to your will, place our duty to a suffering race before the 
almighty dollar as our guide, but we directed that war according 
to your wishes, in such way that you might grow rich upon it, 
and although embarrassed to a degree by the foolish resolution of 
Congress in declaring war that we sought not self aggrandize- 
ment, took up the sword not for conquest, but the liberation of 
Cuba, the fulfilment of a sacred duty towards a neighboring 
people outraged at our door, we have disregarded the spirit of 
that resolution in other parts of the world than Cuba, followed 
this war of liberation with a war for the conquest and subjugation 
of a people who had fought with us and against Spain for their 
freedom and independence, and in Cuba itself we direct affairs 
with the purpose of bringing about annexation, not the rearing 
of an independent government, though in the face of the stupid 
pledge made by Congress in a rash moment to Cuba and to the 
world it is not politic for us to openly avow such purpose.’’ 


So with truth but hardly favorable effect could the Repub- 
lican convention appeal to voters to sustain the Administration 
that has sustained the interests of Wall street not the interests 
of the multitude, aye sustained the interests of Wall street 
regardless of the interests of the public. If when the conven- 
tion meets there is still the hum of activity in the industrial 
centers, still the unequalled production of wealth going on, it 
might point with pride to the prosperity and the rise in prices due 
to the vast expansion of gold production and the series of mis- 
fortunes that have overtaken one after another of our rivals in 
the grain markets of western Europe—asking voters to support 
the party under which their country has had such a run of good 
luck. But if ere next June the collapse in the financial markets 
has so reacted as to seriously handicap industrial development and 
enterprise to Republican prosperity the convention will scarcely 
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find it profitable to point with pride. All Republicans could then 
do on this score would be to lay, in loud assertion, the claim that it 
was the uncertainty, the lack of confidence engendered by the 


approaching election and the fear, however distant, of Republican | 


defeat that was at the bottom of the slackening in production, the | 


falling off in prosperity—that to restore that prosperity Repub- 
lican success at the polls was alone needed. 

And much are we inclined to believe that the Republicans 
will, ere long, begin asserting themselves in this vein, calling on 
voters to support the Republican party not to preserve prosperity 
but to restore prosperity shaken by the fear of the overthrow of 
that party. For the stress in the money markets of the world is 
great. In all, loans have been greatly expanded during the last 
two or three years on the basis of money drifting thereto from 
the industrial centers where business being slack the demand for 
money was dull. Andon this loan expansion was builded a great 
speculative inflation upon which effort has been made to launch 
various speculative schemes. And now the industrial centers 
drawing away this basis there is forced a liquidation on the stock 
exchanges that has become severe and a collapse of speculative 
schemes. And all the while, in an effort to stop this drain of 
money away from the financial centers interest rates are bid up. 
Inevitably this must tend to keep money out of the industrial cen- 
ters and lead to a pinching of industrial borrowers, a contraction 
of accommodation accorded to them and such as must make them 
contract production. And so the seeds of retrogression in the 
industrial ficlds threaten to be sown and sown frori the stock 
exchanges. 


THE THROTTLING OF COMPETITION. 


[BY WARD B. SWOPE, FOREST GROVE, OREGON. ] 


OMPETITION is a natural product of Teutonic civilization ; 
it is the outgrowth of that love of personal freedom and 
independence which has always characterized the members 

of that race. Our form of government and our social and indus- 
trial conditions have given full scope to individualism, and con- 
sequently, competition has been most keen and close. It has 
been a potent factor in the development of the resources of this 
country. The improvements in the means of transportation and 
communication, the increase in trade and commerce, the multi- 
plication of inventions, the growth of industries, the progress in 
art and science, all are largely the result of competition. So full 
sway has the competitive system had in our own land that ‘‘ com- 
petition is the life of trade,’’ has become a business maxim—a 
kind of industrial and financial war cry. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there are also 
great evils growing out of this system, and some of the most 
profound thinkers of the past as well as of the present are found 
among its opponents. Yet any attempt to pass laws interfering 
in any way with free and open competition, has been opposed by 
the American people as an abridgment of personal freedom. 

Still, many favor an industrial system of perfect equality in 
the matter of remuneration without reference to zatural ability. 
They contend for a business system based upon the broad prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man. They demand an administration 
of government that protects the weak and the unsuspecting 
against the rapacious greed of the strong and the cunning. To 
all of which the answer always given is that this is impossible 
without destroying man’s individuality. As a people we have 
always held that the management of a man’s business and the 
tender of his personal services were purely individual matters, 
and so long as he did not trespass on the rights of others, any 
interference, even by the government itself, was considered an 
infringement of his personal rights. 

But without the ‘‘action of king or council or legislative 
body of any kind,’’ this personal freedom is being curtailed. It 
is neither argument nor a change of sentiment, but a change in 
business methods that is destroying individualism. It is simply 
a question of self-preservation, paradoxical as it may seem to say 
that self-preservation is crushing out individualism. Manu- 
facturers, finding that competition reduces their wares to ruinous 
prices, form what is known as a #usé for the purpose of regulat- 
ing prices, and so powerful is this organization that the would-be 





independent manufacturer is either forced to join or driven out of 
business. Workingmen, realizing that competition is reducing 
wages below the actual needs of living, form what is called a 
union, and the non-union workman finds himself not only 
ostracized by his fellow workmen, but also exposed to physical 
injury. 

Of course it is claimed that men are not compelled to become 
members of any of these organizations. True in theory, but in 
fact, one has about the same option in this matter as did the man 
who said he didn’t have to maul rails for a living, but added 
quickly ‘‘it is either that or starve.’’ Men realize that when 
they enter any of these organizations, they surrender much of 
their individual freedom, but, as already stated, it is a choice 
between individual freedom and self-preservation. And strong 
as is the former spirit in members of the Teutonic race, that of 
the latter is stronger as history repeatedly shows. 

On the Growth of Feudalism, for instance, one writer says: 

‘Tt soon happened that the feudal tenure of property pre- 
vailed over every other. The great nobles were but too glad to 
become vassals of the kings, in return for the rich gifts which 
they had to bestow ; so also the holder of a small a//od, or free- 
hold, would often, of his own accord, give it up to a powerful 
lord in his neighborhood, whose protection he wished to secure, 
receiving it back from as a fef.’’ 

Human nature is much the same to-day as it was in the days 
of feudalism. Men are willing to surrender personal indepen- 
dence for the sake of personal protection or even for personal 
aggrandizement. Call it degeneration or what we will, it is 
nevertheless a fact that individualism is on the decline. Indi- 
viduals cannot compete with trusts. These can be met only by 
counter organizations. Such is the tendency of the times. Within 
the past year almost three hundred gigantic trusts with a com- 
bined capital of over six billion dollars—a sum equal to nearly 
one-tenth of the wealth of the country—have been organized in 
the United States alone, and there has been a rapid growth in 
labor unions. Nearly all the great industries are controlled by 
trusts and syndicates ; nearly all trades are now organized into 
unions. 

The great trusts, syndicates, unions, combinations, etc., are 
effectually throttling competition and thus crushing out individu- 
alism. All organizations, no matter under what name they may 
appear, the main purpose of which is to regulate prices by regu- 
lating supply, are destructive of individualism because they destroy 
competition—the very essence of individualism. 

The spirit of personal independence overpowered, competi- 
tion throttled and an ever-widening breach between organized 
capital and organized labor, this is not an overdrawn picture of 
present conditions. How will it end? Will it finally lead to 
feudalism, socialism or nationalism ? 








A Brave Coward. 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway Company announces 
the publication of a thrilling story of campaigning in the Philip- 
pines, entitled ‘‘ A Brave Coward.’’ The famous battle of Malate, 
the charge at La Loma, a love romance, the career of the Tenth 
Pennsylvania at Manila and in Luzon, the conquering of cow- 
ardice by a young Pennsylvanian, are all interwoven into one of 
the most delightful short stories of the hour yet issued, In com- 
mon with the First Nebraska, the Thirteenth Minnesota, the 
Utah and Oregon men and the Twentieth Kansas, the Tenth 
Pennsylvania made history in the war against Aguinaldo. The 
tale is superbly illustrated with half-tones, printed in convenient 
form, and will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 6 cents 
in postage by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.—Advt. 





Valley Forge. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forge.—Advt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life of Elisabeth of Austria. 


The Martyrdom of an Empress. By a lady of her Court New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


The path of the earth’s great leads not always by laughing 
rivulets or sweetly murmuring brooks, nor does it constantly 
pass within shaded groves and luxuriant parks. The existence 
and entire life of some great personages, admired and envied by 
worlds, is necessarily not always cheered by garlands of fragrant 
flowers, perceived by their eye; nor are they ever charmed by 
rapturous gratitude and appreciation, which is true comfort to 
their ear. And their hearts, they are often morose, and not 
seldom broken before age has manifested itself at all. Like the 
thorny hillside, popular applause becomes to them unbearable, 
and oration and triumphal demonstration by friend and admirer 
they learn to detest, to doubt; their eye is blind, their ear is 
deaf, their heart is closed ; they seek a far sweeter balm for their 
soul—isolation. 

Many a princely ruler, and many a queen has passed and is 
still passing nights of agony and anguish of heart, feeling 
lonely in palaces of immense splendor which they would they had 
never entered ; feeling as strangers among people of their kin, 
whom they wish they had never seen. 

Sad enough it might seem if all this were simply a fancy of 
description, ordinary every day fiction, {but sadder still it 
becomes, when authentic facts, as revealed in the magnificent 
book before us, are offered to prove the truth of the statement; 
when pages, one sadder than the other, tell that such pathetic 
tales formed part, nay, the life-long history, the mournful story of 
one of the most cultured, one of the most refined and best known 
women of Europe, the late Empress Elisabeth of Austria- 
Hungary. Her life was sad, too sad for any woman under any 
condition and station in life; her bitter experiences, painful 
adversities and heartrending home-episodes made her the object 
of universal sympathy ; sadder still her life turned out to be for 
her, because of her feeling heart, her noble soul ; her experiences, 
coupled with a singular character and a grand nature, were such 
as to absolutely unfit her for life—experiences which would crush 
and ruin physically, morally and mentally, any woman, without 
distinction of rank, who is able to see the bad and wicked, and 
who longs and dreams for the good and beautiful and who loves 
it. And, if such a life, such experiences and disappointments 
are sad, saddest of all is the untimely death by the hand of an 
assassin. 

The book before us, written by a sort of companion to the 
late empress, gives an interesting and fair description of her life, 
telling in detail her victories, which were so few, and her defeats 
in life, which were so numerous. If ever the saying was true, 
that ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’’ verily, this old 
proverb can be applied more fittingly to no one than to Emperor 
Franz Joseph, of Austria, the husband of this most unfortunate 
woman, who played the chief part in her life, a life which 
became the subject of gossip for the whole of Europe. No one 
can deny that the cup of bitterness half drunk by this unfortu- 
nate monarch (who for half a century has worn the Hapsburg 
crown of thorns, ever since the day in 1848 when he was forced 
by his mother to become the ruler of Austria-Hungary in lieu of 
his uncle, Emperor Ferdinand, the so-called ‘‘ kind-hearted ’’), 
was filled to overflowing. Misfortumes and catastrophes have 
overtaken him from all sides. Some people can boast of what 
they have seen, what they have experienced—of him one may 
ask, what has he not experienced? He saw his Italian provinces 
wrenched from him by Napoleon III., who dictated peace to him 
on his own terms, after Solferino and Magenta. The six weeks 
war which he waged with Germany ended for him at Sadowa 
with humiliation and sorrow. He lost his beloved brother 
Maximilian in an ignominious fashion in Mexico ; his only son, 
the prideand joy of his heart, the heir apparent to the throne 
of his fathers, was taken from him by an unrelenting fate and 
under circumstances which made his death especially painful to 
the emperor, while it laid the foundation of the pitiable condition 
in the subsequent life of Elisabeth ; his sister-in-law, the Duchess 
d’Alencon, to whom he was devotedly attached, was burned 
alive at the appalling conflagration of the Bazar de la Charite ; 
his favorite niece, the Queen-Regent of Spain, was humbled in 
the late war; sad things and rumors were current about his 
favorite daughter Valerie ; very unpleasant family differences 
made his daughter-in-law, Archduchess Stephanie a stranger to 





him, while her moral character was publicly stained ; and to cap 
the climax of his distress, to give the ill-fated old gentleman 
another blow, his consort was foully slain by the knife of an 
Italian anarchist. 

Surely, such a series of calamities seem hard, are hard, 
whether to king or beggar. The present book describes them 
strongly. To a great extent it is merely a repetition of the 
numerous other books written about the House of Hapsburg. 
There are few, if any, new revelations that would clear up many 
a mystery, many an incident, of which there has been much talk. 
The author portrays the Empress Elisabeth as a wife, lovely and 
pure and innocent, who fulfilled her ideal of absolute perfection. 
The Emperor, however, unfortunately made the unpardonable 
error of believing her to be, at a time, at least, too young, too 
inexperienced and too indifferent to become his real companion 
and comrade, a mistake, a misconception, which cost both their 
happiness, which made them famous for their misfortunes. 

The Empress was a devout Christian, a promoter of the arts 
and sciences, she built many a grand monument to herself as a 
lover and judge of the finest style of architecture; she was a 
woman who favored sports, loved travel and had an exceptional 
fondness for the beauty of nature. From her very childhood she 
admired animals, horses in particular. 

The many fascinating chapters of the book, describing the 
Empress’ childhood, her first meeting with the Emperor, her 
engagement, marriage, then her brilliant triumphs in one of the 
greatest capitals of the world, make interesting reading. She 
was a good mother, rather jealous for the welfare of her children 
and, like most mothers who dearly love their children, she tried 
to protect them from bad outside influences. Unfortunately, she 
did not succeed, the outside and the inside influence as well, 
being too strong, too harmful for young developing characters. 
She was, in many ways, an ideal woman as a beauty and queen, 
and especially admirable as a patient sufferer—her biographer 
attributes to her the name of ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa.’’ 

The very interesting description of her so-called ‘‘ relations’’ 
with King Ludwig, of Bavaria, who drowned himself in the 
Starrenbacher Sea while she was there on a visit, is a romance- 
chapter in every feature. And here we clearly see that she was 
a loving woman in one sense. Love conquered her where every 
other force had failed. Love’s word of cheer, of hope, of for- 
giveness, its tear of sympathy, its warm touch of hand made her 
all-powerful, and love’s tortures but hardened her the more, gave 
her greater strength to endure. 

Biography and history have made her life a beautiful read- 
ing. Some facts about her are known ; many more are unknown 
and will never be revealed. She has been described to be an 
idealist and also a realist ; she had, to be sure, a good portion 
and many features of both. At any rate, the room in which 
some fragrant flower has bloomed, they say, retains its odor long 
aiter the plant has been removed. And so with Elisabeth—her 
name will certainly be remembered, not as that of a higher type, 
but of a woman who had good intentions, who possessed a keen 
sense of justice, whose character, as the world truly knows, was 
spotless, whose name was unstained from any absolute wrong, 
who lived the best according to her conscience, as a leader of a 
certain class of society which has not yet set a new code for 
higher morals, in a country, which though old and ripe enough 
in age has not become the wiser for all that. Slandered and 
maligned, loved and worshipped, hers was a sad fate, sad in 
more than one way. ‘The world, perhaps, knows not the best of 
what she had intended, but as actions speak louder than words, 
since examples are more trustworthy than court gossip, the 
fol'owing lines sent by ber to her adored son Rudolf from Corfu, 
when sojourning in her exquisite castle, known as the ‘‘Achilleon,’’ 
are certainly characteristic of the woman, characteristic of her 
great soul, her noble heart, her sad life. These are the lines the 
empress wrote to him : 

‘* Live thus, my child, that a blameless life may be the only 
answer to slander’s tongue, so live, that noble deed may give the 
lie to the calumniator’s detraction. Make life such, that the 
traducer’s persecutions, instead of awakening fear, may prove as 
pleasing compliments to you.’’ 


** 


Mahan on the Late War and Its Lessons. 


Lessons of the War with Spain. Andother Articles. By CAPTAIN ALFRED 
T. MAHAN. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. §2. 


When we meet a book on naval affairs from the pen of Cap- 
tain Mahan, we may put it down as an established maxim that 
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that book is one of the best, if not the very best on the subject 
under discussion. His name stands to-day synonymous with 
that of the good workman. Captain Mahan’s several works 
upon the influence of sea power on the history of the world have 
marked him as the foremost authority, the most learned student 
and writer of our day on naval matters. ‘The most renowned sea 
captains of this and other countries look to him as the master 
mind ; one and all they gladly come as students seeking enlight- 
enment at his seat of knowledge. And the greatest wonder of it 
all is that these gentlemen of the sea seem glad to recognize his 
superiority in the most open hearted fashion. Jealousy hardly 
ever finds place in the mass of approving comment excited by the 
appearance of each new work from the brain and pen of this 
American sea captain. The world is greatly in debt to Captain 
Mahan. His active and fertile brain has ever been at the dis- 
posal of his fellow men. His teachings are followed in every 
country that is proud enough to boast a navy. More than any 
other modern sea captain, in fact almost the only one, Alfred T. 
Mahan is the living exponent of the immortal Nelson. He has 
made unquestionably the deepest and truest study of the life and 
work of the famous hero of Trafalgar and, taking him as the rec- 
ognized example of what a naval officer should be, has attempted 
and with remarkable success, to bring his teachings down and 
apply them to modern naval conditions. And this is the keynote 
to Captain Mahan’s unqualified success. What Napoleon is to 
the soldier, Nelson even more is to the sailor. As the successful 
soldier must study the campaigns of the French Emperor, so must 
the successful sailor make himself familiar with the evolutions of 
the fleets under the command of Lord Nelson. Many years ago 
Captain Mahan recognized this as the only roadway to success and 
with that commendable energy and thoroughness for which he is 
known, made himself master of the field, became a leader and not 
a mere follower. Thus when we would know of and understand 
the past, present and future of sea power, we unhesitatingly turn 
to Captain Mahan, confident that in him we will find ready and 
satisfactory answer. 

The present volume is a compilation of several magazine 
articles written during and since the war with Spain. It is in no 
sense an original work and the author very properly makes this 
point quite clear. The object of publishing in book form was, 
first, to preserve the articles in convenient form, but primarily 
to secure their wider circulation, that our people might gather 
a proper conception of the subject and to ‘‘ induce intelligent 
pressure upon the representatives of the people, to provide 
during peace the organization of force demanded by the con- 
ditions of the nation.’’ Captain Mahan holds with every other 
intelligent and discerning man that the surest road to uninter- 
rupted peace is to be always amply prepared for war, and that 
the safest and least costly war is one of offense, not of defense. 
He goes considerably further in this direction than we would 
care to follow, but then as an expansionist of expansionists 
this isbut natural. He would, we verily believe, take everything 
in sight, would rush hand in glove with Great Britain as close 
ally into a forcible foothold in China before we have even decided 
as to what course we are to pursue in the Philippines. Our 
author’s views on the subject may prove interesting and there- 
fore we quote : 


‘‘ We are committed, inevitably and irrevocably, to an over-sea policy, 
to the successful maintenance of which will be needed, not only lofty pol- 
itical conceptions of right and of honor, but alsothe power to support, and if 
need be to enforce, the course of action which such conceptions shall from 
time to time demand. Such maintenance will depend primarily upon the 
navy, but not upon it alone ; there will be needed besides an adequate and 
extremely mobile army, and an efficient correlation of the one with the 
other, based upon an accurate conception of their respective functions.” 


Captain Mahan makes a strong and well considered plea for 
proper coast defenses so that in event of war our navy may be 
free to seek out and engage the enemy instead of being forced to 
remain idle around this or that harbor as was the case in our late 
Spanish war. He also condemns, as entirely wrong in principal, 
the theory that the battle ship should be of great speed to the 
hurt of her fighting strength. He says : 


‘‘In the battle-ship great speed is distinctly secondary to offensive power 
and to coal endurance. * * * Analogically, the best defense for one’s own 
shores is to harass and threaten seriously those of the opponent ; but this 
best defense cannot be employed to the utmost,if the inferior, passive defense 
of fortification has been neglected. The fencer who wears also a breast- 
plate may be looser in his guard. Seaports cannot strike beyond the range 
of their guns ; but if the great commercial ports and naval stations can 








strike effectively so far, the fleet can launch into the deep rejoicing, knowing 
that its home interests, behind the buckler of the fixed defences, are safe 
till it returns.’’ 


Captain Mahan comes out strongly in support of Admiral 
Sampson, and if we can rely upon his judgment in this matter, 
we must place Sampson among the foremost naval commanders 
of our country, a man of great resource and ready ability. 

Together with all other military men Captain Mahan has a 
confirmed and deep distrust of the daily press, which he refers to 
somewhat humorously as ‘‘ the system of organized gossip which 
we call the press.’? He is of the opinion that if not suppressed 
to a more moderate sense it will bring great damage to the 
country in any serious war we may engage in. 

The book is a handsome and stable one with two good and 
indispensable maps of Cuba and the Carribean Sea. 


* 
A Children’s Book of Poetry. 


The Listening Child. Compiled and edited by Lucy W. THACHER. With 
an introductory note by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: 
The Macmiilan Company. §1 25. 


In examining this beautiful book of poetry the practical 
question arises as to whom the reader owes more gratitude, 
who deserves more and higher appreciation, the many poets, 
grand and immortal as they are, whose masterpieces this col- 
lection contains, or Mrs. Lucy W. Thacher, the great advocate 
of poetry, through whose untiring effort this fascinating book 
for children has been called into existence. To be sure, there 
are two ways to answer this question, and yet, on reflection in 
the first moment, the greater credit most certainly seems due to 
the faithful editor, the conscientious compiler, who is the genuine 
creator of the book, rather than to the many geniuses whose 
minds compose it. Besides, the idea of making a young child 
acquainted with the grandeurs and beauties, with the charms and 
raptures, with the ennobling thoughts and sweet music of the 
greatest poets of all times is, in itself, a merit which ranks to 
immortality, or as near as it could get there. The idea of 
making children acquainted in the very infancy of childlife, with 
real poets, their great minds, their wonderful productions, 
their everlasting beauties and beautiful creations cannot be appre- 
ciated enough. Such effort, we claim, must certainly bear fruit 
and consequences, the limits of which can hardly be calculated. 
Mrs. Thacher has, therefore, aided the publication of a good 
book, which must bear good fruit, because of the good 
purpose. 

No one is unmindful of the fact that selections of poetry for 
children are numerous, perhaps too numerous, but few books 
will be found which are so carefully thought out and so intel- 
ligently arranged as this. The variety, the proportion assigned 
to the different authors, the arrangement of the different periods 
in English and American literature is logically done. The more 
one studies the book, the more one can, must, admire it. Nota 
small part has been devoted to the purely imaginative writers. 
This in itself will tend to cultivate that ideal side of children and 
childhood which after all is known to manifest if not the greatest, 
at least best part of their lives. 

The arrangement, such as selection, editing of each poem, 
adding or omitting of certain lines, words, etc., is done in a way 
which must be called genuine and unique. The book is divided 
into two distinct parts, viz., the first beginning with Chaucer in 
1340, and going to Marlowe; the second beginning with Shakes- 
peare about 1564 and bringing us to the last literary period of this 
century. In this collection we become acquainted with 108 poets 
and 375 selections, which, to say the least, compose the pearls of 
English and American literature, from its very beginning down 
to Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Robert Louis Stevenson. Idio- 
matic expressions and quaint old words and dialects are sufficiently 
explained in an appendix of notes. A complete index is also 
given of the first line of each poem and finally an index of all the 
poets, thus rendering the handling of the book easy and interest- 
ing, to children in particular. So, in this selection of poems 
made from among the greater English writing poets of the last 
six hundred years, children will find a treasure worth having ; 
they will here learn to prize the sweetness of the greatest sounds 
of their own dear language, and since the world would be dull 
without the fascinating sound of sweet word and music, if man 
had nothing else to do than cry for bread and money, they will find 
here that enlightening atmosphere of masterminds ; they will see 
here those divine stars and those beautiful angels of which the 
poet sings so well ; they will seek and not seldom find here that 
pure young love, which sleeps and must be awakened as if by 
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magic in human hearts ; and, if it must be, they will finally learn 
to look here for repose in times of disappointment, in hours of 
hardship, trouble and death. 
* 
Early Letters of Kipling. 


From Sea to Sea. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 2 vols. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. $2. 


Some ten years ago a young Englishman, born and living in 
distant India, was laying the corner stone of a future greatness 
and renown that were to spread to the four corners of the earth. 
In those days few if any saw in the aspiring and tireless news- 
paper man the future hero of England’s literary world, the man 
who stands to-day, head and shoulders above all others, the 
brilliant, able and peerless Rudyard Kipling. The rise of this 
talented and gifted young man has been truly meteoric with this 
difference, that his popularity is founded on real genius and hence 
has come to stay. Kipling is an exemplification of the self made 
man. His life is a living proof that man may still make of him- 
self what he may even though he be without the supposed neces- 
sary ‘‘ pull’’ of our day, dependent entirely on his own strength 
of mind and body and the God that never deserts the true and 
struggling genius though the way seem dark and dreary. It is 
not necessary to agree with and applaud Kipling, his work and 
his influence in all things, but while we may differ with him we 
are forced willingly or unwillingly, as the case may be, to recog- 
nize the marked and far reaching effects of his characteristic work 
on the history of the world during the past few years. To Kip- 
ling, more than to any one other force or factor may be ascribed 
the enormous and rapid growth of the so called spirit of ‘‘im- 
perialism ’’ that carried England into all parts of the world and 
to every sea. If this be glorious let us crown his head with the 
laurel wreath of victory so justly won, but if it leads, as seems 
likely, to untold misery and suffering to the human race, let him 
answer at a higher tribunal than that of man. 

This is not the place, however, to argue the whys and where- 
fores. Asa literary production, this compilation of letters written 
by Kipling in early youth gives the reader a fair knowledge of 
his original and now so well known style. On this score we need 
speak no further, for all who make a pretence at reading anything 
are familiar with the writings of this famous Anglo-Saxon idol. 
Mr. Kipling’s view of the Chinaman is interesting at this time 
when the nations of the world, following the will-o-the-wisp of 
unlimited foreign trade expansion, are competing iu a mad wild 
rush for the Chinese trade. 


The march of the Mongol is a pretty thing to write about in magazines. 
* * * Was it not De Quincey that had a horror of the Chinese—of their 
unhumanness and their inscrutability? Certainly the people in Penang are 
not nice ; they are even terrible to behold. They work hard, which in this 
climate is manifestly wicked, and their eyes are just like the eyes of their 
own pet dragons. He (the Chinaman) frightened me, so I could take no 
pleasure in looking at his houses, at his wares, or at himself. * * * I 
learned that Hong Kong was impregnable and that China was rapidly im- 
porting twelve and forty ton guns for the defense of her coasts. Those who 
have occasion to speak of China in these parts do so deferentially, as who 
should say: ‘Germany intends such and such,’ or ‘ these are the views of 
Russia.’ The very men who talk thus are doing their best to force upon 
the great empire all the stimulants of the west—railways, tram lines, and 
so forth. What will happen when China really wakes up, runs a line from 
Shanghai to Lhassa, starts another line of imperial Yellow Flag immigrant 
steamers, and really works and controls her own gun factories and arsenals? 
* * * ‘Why on earth can’t you look at the lions and enjoy yourself, and 
leave politics to the men who pretend to understand ’em ?’ said the professor. 
‘It’s no question of politics,’ I replied. ‘This people ought to be killed off 
because they are unlike any people I ever met before. Look at their faces. 
They despise us. You can see it, and they aren’t a bit afraid of us either.’’ 








Christmas Holiday Excursion Tickets. 


The Southern Railway will sell Christmas holiday excursion 
tickets on December 22nd to 25th, inclusive, also December 30th 
to 31st, with a final return limit January 4, 1900, at rate of fare 
and one-third. Tickets will be sold to all points south and 
southwest. 

Tickets will be sold to students of schools and colleges at 
the above rate on December 15th to 21st, upon presentation of 
certificates signed by superintendent, principal, or president of 
the schools and colleges. Chas. L. Hopkins, district passenger 
agent, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information.—-Advt. 
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For the Freedom of the Sea. A Romance of the War of 1812. By Cyrus 
TOWNSEND BRaDy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Philadelphia may well be proud of the day that gave birth 
to the literary career of Cyrus Townsend Brady. His patriotic 
romance, ‘‘ For Love of Country,’’ that appeared a couple of years 
ago deservedly won a well merited and distinguished position 
among the best stories of the day. Indeed it was strong enough 
to out-live a single season (it is a well-established fact that 
the novel that can do this is an unusually successful one), 
and it remains to-day quite a favorite among novel readers. 
In this book Mr. Brady displayed the rare ability of combining 
historical data, of absolutely trustworthy character, and a truly 
beautiful love romance with marked success. So cunningly were 
the two blended together, and without the slightest hurt to either, 
that we remember as though it were but yesterday the real delight 
we experienced in the reading. At that time our hopes ran high, 
and we almost convinced ourselves that the author was destined 
to a bright and glorious future that would compare favorably 
with that of the masters of other days. Unfortunately, however, 
our hopes were doomed to receive a serious if not fatal blow, for 
between the author’s first book and this one there is but little in 
common. ‘There can be no comparison between the merits of his 
latest work and that of two years back. Read the two books 
together and the unprejudiced mind will surely conclude that 
while Mr. Brady showed true genius in his first work, he to-day is 
decidedly commonplace. True, both stories are of the sea, for it 
is there that Mr. Brady feels thoroughly at home, and as is 
natural with him his descriptions and pictures are always bril- 
liant, lively, contagious. Here he is at his best, and his story is 
every bit as strong as in his previous effort. It is only when we 
come to the historical side that this book pales into insignificance 
when put alongside of its older brother. 

But of disparaging remarks enough. When we compare 
this romance with the innumerable ones that are flooding an over- 
taxed market we can but draw our breath in a sigh of absolute 
joy and pure content. It is a real mercy to meet with something 
truly wholesome and beneficial, and we are glad to say that a 
reading of this book will be most advantageous toall. Mr. Brady 
is a sterling patriot, true to the core, and his story of the strug- 
gles of our young Republic for freedom of the sea is indeed an 
inspiring and noble one, graphically and charmingly told. 

‘* For the Freedom of the Sea ’’ first came out in serial form in 
the Saturday Evening Post, of this city, the first chapter appear- 
ing late in September last. Many of the handsome illustrations 
by George Gibbs that accompanied the story in the /os¢ are also 
to be found here and are distinctly a feature. 


* 


Deficient Saints. A Tale of Maine. By MaRSHALI, SAUNDERS. IIlus- 
trated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


The author of ‘‘ Rose a Charlette,’’ who won such a happy 
and warm reception from the public a little over a year ago, again 
makes a bow for the continued favor of her many friends. Miss 
Saunders’ present story of the French and Puritan influence, 
with a Maine setting, while following somewhat closely in style 
her former effort, does not bear a critical comparison. ‘‘ Deficient 
Saints ’’ is, however, a most commendable piece of work, though 
perhaps unduly sensational, for our young author has a most 
graceful and elegant style that we would not care to miss. She 
is what we might term a child of nature, with a taint of civiliza- 
tion creeping in a little too often, as we look at it, for the good of 
her story. Innumerable writers can paint quite as good a picture 
of the social man and woman as Miss Saunders, but it is rarely 
that we have met with anyone, man or woman, who is as thor- 
oughly at home with nature. Therefore, we grieve to see our 
author bidding farewell to that which is and should have 
remained her home, and seeking honor and applause amid the 
wild, mad revels of modern social life. We have no doubt but 
that Miss Saunders will deny the above assertion, in which 
event we will ask her to read her own stories and there find 
conclusive evidence of the truthfulness of our statement. 

The story should find its way into the hands of all those 
who annually seek keen and real enjoyment in the Maine woods 
and on the Maine coast. To such it should come as an old 
friend, ready at all times to reminiss over past delights and 
anxious to anticipate the future. No doubt, the strongest thing 
about this book is the author’s account of the struggles between 
Puritan and French, in which she demonstrates most clearly 
that the sturdy and dogged Puritan has completely dominated 
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the easy-going and happy Frenchman. In this, as is to be 
looked for, we come face to face with the tenacious and unbend- 
ing character of the Puritan religion. It is a strong and cleverly 
drawn sketch. 


** 


* 


The Ship of Stars. By A. T. QuiLLER-CoucH. (Q.) New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


In all the writings of Mr. Quiller-Couch there runs an 
undercurrent of something indescribably sweet and beautiful that 
makes us look at man and nature with a feeling of reverential 
awe. Our author gets so close to God and His creatures that 
the reader unconsciously feels free to throw aside all reserve 
and, trusting in his clear foresight and judgment, abandon him- 
self to the pure joy of the story. This story of the Cornwall 
coast is so manly, vigorous, realistic and sympathetic withal, that 
it cannot but appeal to the inner and better man with striking 
force. Almost, we were about to say but for fear of offending 
gentlemen of the cloth, it is the clearest and most appealing ser- 
mon we have listened to this long while. The author, while 
frowning on human frailty, recognizes that none of us are alto- 
gether safe from the voice of temptation, and therefore tells a 
story of simple and every-day life in clear and unadorned lan- 
guage that speaks from his heart to the great heart of his fellow 
men. When it is remembered in what high esteem Mr. Quiller- 
Couch is held throughout England we are at once struck with his 
simplicity and pure modesty. Public applause, that most dan- 
gerous and fickle of friends, seems to have had not the slightest 
effect on this Cornishman and he is to-day the same quiet and 
whole-hearted gentleman who some years since was selected from 
among the most gifted writers of the day to complete an unfinished 
romance from the pen of the lamented Robert Louis Stevenson. 
If he remains but true to his own sturdy characteristics we may 
expect as a natural sequence to find him ascending to a yet 
higher place in the minds aud hearts of those delighting in the 
true and beautiful. 

* 
The House in the Hills. By FLORENCE WARDEN. New York: R F. 
Fenno & Co, $1. 


To the reader doting on the sensational and mysterious 
blood and thunder novel, the book before us will come as a 
genuine God-send. The father of a poor Welsh family has fallen 
into a mania of murder and robbery. Among the victims is a 
clergyman. His doctor brother, setting out in search of him, by 
a mere accident happens to seek shelter during a fearful snow 
storm at the house of his brother’s slayer, and finding the 
daughter of the house in a serious sickness cures her of her 
malady. Of course the plot requires that the daughter shall fall 
hopelessly in love with the hero and by her heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts he is saved from the murderous hands of his would 
be destroyer. For those desiring a love story with happy ending 
we are sorry to say that the girl refuses to make herself a burden 
to the London doctor. The story is truly an exciting one, but to 
say the least very improbable. 

* 
Honor of Thieves. By C.J. CuTcLirrFeE Hynk. New York: R. F. Fenno 
&Co. $1.25. 


There seems to be absolutely no limit to the wild and ram- 
bling brain effusions of many modern novelists. Each and every- 
one’s sole ambition appears to be to out-do his predecessor in 
utter folly. ‘fhere is nothing too unnatural or altogether impos- 
sible for such writers to soberly publish to the world. We are 
almost tempted to abandon hope in human intelligence when we 
find such books tolerated. Right minded persons would throw 
all such silly trash into the handy waste paper basket thereby 
saving themselves much time and retaining respect for self. 
‘* Honor of Thieves’’ is an excellent example of the kind of book 
we have reference to. 


** 


Force-Massing Methods. By ERNEST Loomis. Chicago: Ernest Loomis 
&Co. $125. 


In this little book Mr. Loomis has put together a half dozen 
chapters on the doctrine of Occultism. He tells us that the time 
is near at hand when mankind will all be united under one church, 
—that of Occultism. This assertion doubtless will be received 
with derision and contempt, mainly, however, for the reason that 
hardly any of us understand what Occultism stands and strives 
for. As one of the most prominent and influential leaders of the 
movement our author informs us that ‘‘love is the supreme 











power. ‘The science of force-massing is but the science of love. 
That science is true occultism.’’ And surely if this be occultism 
we can find no fault, for it is the truth for which Christ died up- 
on the Cross. Occultism, as expounded by Mr. Loomis, is in the 
main but the doctrine of Christianity as taught by Christ and his 
disciples. The true occultist would have us look within our- 
selves, and, if we find ourselves clean and true in the sight of 
God and man, take up the good work of teaching an erring world 
to live up to the teachings of Christ. To such a man all things 
are possible for ‘‘ by your faith ye shall be saved.’’ The book is 
a thoughtful one which no man or woman can read without bene- 
fit, for its teachings are those of our Saviour, 


* 


Lyrics of Brotherhood. By RICHARD BuRTON. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1. 


Few men have achieved well-earned acknowledgement from 
a general public in such a measure as has Richard Burton. All 
his works have made friends, and all his friends have appre- 
ciatingly contributed to the success which he so well deserves. 
There are few magazines in this country which, from time to 
time, have not tried to offer a treat to their readers in the way of 
some kind of a production by Richard Burton, be it in the way of 
a poem, an essay or an article of any kind. And they know well 
most anything written by Burton will be appreciated, to say the 
least. His last volume of poems, many of which have been pub- 
lished in the prominent magazines, iscertainly a book of unusual 
value. It is poetry, and the writer of them is a_ poet. 
Every one deals with the broad subject of humanity, and 
therefore we believe, these poems are bound to live on. 
Many a beautiful gem is to be found among the sixty 
poems of this exquisite little volume of red, which reminds one 
that it has been written with the heart-blood which circulates in 
the noble service for humanity. The beauty of Burton’s poetry 
is the ray of hope he cheerfully offers his readers, that great hope 
which makes life the more bearable, hard though the present may 
seem, which always preserves and keeps aloof our easily despairing 
human heart, thus creating more good and offering more balm in 
the end than a mere pessimistic thought, and nothing else, would 
accomplish. The following little stanza is one of the many 
beautiful of this kind scattered about in the little volume : 


A sorrower went his way along, and I heard him sing and say: 

“The noon is bright, but soon the night will come, the grave of the day.”’ 
Then I smiled to hear his woeful song, and sent his word for nay : 

‘‘ The noon is bright, but the blackest night cradles another day.’’ 


Ok 


Songs of the Shining Way. By SARAH NoBLE-IvES, New York: R. H. 
Kussel. $1.25. 

Any book devoted to the interest of children is alwaysa 
welcome guest. Few are so well gifted to devote themselves to 
the sole interest of children as is Sarah Noble-Ives, whose latest 
production is a shining proof of the great love for the young of 
this poetess and artist. She understands how to devote her entire 
attention and best skill of drawing in such a manner as to win 
the confidence not only of the child himself, but of the mother, 
too. Every one of the nineteen poems, so clearly written and 
artistically illustrated, will prove a most unique and useful enter- 
tainment for every child who is happy to possess a mother thought- 
ful enough to impress it with the importance of training the ear 
for the musical sound of verse and to culture the eye with the 
reproduction of the word into picture, thus broadening the imagi- 
nation of the developing mind and thereby rendering it the more 
susceptible to beauty. Illustrated poems, written in an easy, 
comprehensive way, touching upon the child-life with all its 
charms and beauties are surely the most useful, attractive and 
beneficial literature we need in these days of overproduction in 
some kinds of literature, and we welcome therefore the charming 
‘* Songs of the Shining Way,’’ so aptly written and so pictur- 
esquely illustrated by the children’s artist-poet, Sarah Noble-Ives. 


* OF 


Northland Lyrics. Selected and arranged by CHARLEs G. D. Roberts. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1 50. 


This collection of small, large and all sorts of poems, about 
eighty-five in number, which have a unique combination of 
authors with a still greater variety of thoughts and histories, 
is most striking to begin with. The title of the book reads: 
‘‘Northland Lyrics’’ by William Garman Roberts, Theodore 
Roberts and Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, selected and arranged 
with a prologue by Charles G. D. Roberts and an epilogue by 
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Che Ultimate has Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause: 


““ This Policy is absolutely incontesta- 
ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium.” 


Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a 
simple promise to pay. 


The Penn Mutual Contract 
also Guarantees 
1st. A Cash Surrender Value, or 


2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 


3d. Zatended Insurance for the Fud/ 
amount of Policy, without the 
request of the policy-holder, or 


4th. A Paid-up Policy. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A Beautiful and Usefal Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or New Year’s Present for a Lady 
will find 


The Augusta-\ictoria 
Shoulder-Shawi 


very acceptable. They are entirely handwoven 
(about 40 inches square, with 6iich fring ) at 
Bethienem, by expert Saxon weavers. Warp 
silk and woof wool—in light green, delicate 
pink re herche red, light blue, stylish corn 
yellow, pure white or hiack color. 

When ordering, state color wanted. 


Empress 


Postpaid and Registered for $7.50 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 


12 Moravian Church Street 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Paciric RR Alnway 


THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


Daily to all points in the Canadian and 
United States Northwest. Passing 
through Barff and the Picturesque 
Rockies. Luxurious Sleeping and 
Drawing Room cars. 


Connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the famous *‘ Em- 
press Line’’ for China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Also with the 
Canadian Australian Line for the 
Hawaiian Isiands and Australia. 

For rates and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets apply to 


E. VY. SKINNER, G. E. A. 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


H. McMURTRIE, 
3d and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





Bliss Carman, the volume being dedicated to Emma Westmore 
Roberts. Of course, no fault with the title. But would not 
the reader, we ask, be apt to take it rather as a ‘‘ reader of 
poetry ’’ instead, as it surely is intended to be, poems of a gen- 
eral character? Besides, these poems, or most of them, have 
rather, or seem to have, a personal value to friends, the poems 
being written at various times, for various occasions, under 
various influences. 

As for the poetical value of all these verses no fault can be 
found with the exception of the high price perhaps, However, 
friends will pay almost any price for the accommodation of friend- 
ship in sympathy and good will. But when we think that one 
can buy an edition of Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, etc., almost 
as good as the volume before us for one-third of the price, would 
uot one properly suggest that the above price is rather steep? 
We refrain from saying more of the poems in general, except 
perhaps, that some have quite a flowing language and express 
well the sentiment of the hour in which they were written, espe- 
cially such ones as ‘‘ The Wine,’’ ‘‘ Rosemarie ’’ and others. 


* 


Under Western Skies Foems. By 
Whatcom, Wash.: Blade Publishing Company. 


FRANK CARLETON TECK. New 


50 cents. 


A charming little book expressing in verse the thought and 
beauties of the western landscape, the western skies, the western 
seasons, their grandeur and mystery, and above all, the impulse 
of every day happenings of that great region of the New World. 
The poems in themselves are more of the character of stanzas, 
dealing frequently with subjects of ordinary interest, not seldom 
with individuals in every station of life, thus making this little 
volume interesting for almost every reader west and east as well. 
There are about thirty-five poems scattered about. Some are of 
general, but many of personal and private interest of the author. 
To the general reader the poems of nature are, of course, of 
particular interest. 

** 
Dickey Downy; The Autobiography of a Bird. By VIRGINIA SHARPE 
PATTERSON. American Baptist Publication Society. 60 cents. 


Everybody now-a-days seems to feel capable of writing a 
book on birds. Far be it from us to discourage the enthusiastic 
ones, who, like the fledgeling, think they can soar on high,— 
but! When we recall to mind some of the ‘‘ bird’’ books it has 
become our duty to say a kind word for, if only because of the 
evident good intentions of the authors, striving to extend interest 
in birds and at the same time put in a plea for their protection, 
we cannot but wonder whether a pretty generous supply of for- 
bearance is not almost exhausted. As a bird book, the present, 
we are sorry to say, makes a further inroad on this store. With 
every leniency the four colored plates cannot pass muster in these 
days of fine illustration. The thing labeled ‘‘ Summer Tanager,’’ 
looks as though it might be some kind of a cross between a 
Scarlet Tanager and a Cardinal Grosbeak, while the Indigo-bird 
has surely borrowed a head for the occasion. In none is the 
coloring good. But while we cannot commend this book in one 
way, in another it is excellent. As a book for children it will 
certainly tend to instil proper feelings not only regarding birds 
but other animate creatures as well, and might be read and taken 
to heart by many adults, women especially. On these grounds 
we heartily commend it, believing that it can fulfil a certain 
mission in a good and noble work. 

* 
Old Futher Gander, or the Better-Half (?) of Mother Goose. 
Scorr Howarp. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. §2. 


By WALTER 


Many questions may rise, assume vital proportions and drop 
out of sight, but there is one that never downs, that has been 
paramount since the days of Eve and is bound to remain so as 
long as children of Adam exist on the earth. It is the up- 
bringing of each succeeding generation, the question of how 
children shall be educated and amused, reared into good citizens 
and self-respecting men and women. Truly, ‘‘the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.”” And so this hand is welcome 
wherever placed, however applied. Here it is obviously to 
entertain. 


‘*To children I’m speaking 
Their pleasure I’m seeking.” 


is the mission of this collection in which the author wields ‘‘ his 
own goose-quill’’ in rhymes, jingles and droll pictures that 
must excite in the little folks merriment and sometimes soberness. 
Of the thirty-two illustrations, half are in color, gaudy colors such 





Write to Wanamaker’s whenr- 
ever you want anything. 
Dr. Bolles’ 
‘¢ Pennsylvania ”’ 


A plain story of the life and 
growth of the Commonwealth 
from 1609 to 1790—a great 
theme most capably treated by 
the master hand of Albert S. 
Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., Lec- 
turer in the University of 
Pennsylvania and Haver‘ord 
College. To the preparation 
of this work he brought first of 
alla singularly fine equipment, 
including a capacity for faith- 
ful research which reveals 
itself—not ostentatiously in 
every chapter—and a narrative 
style of which the chief charm 
is its unaffected simplicity. 

The work is in two parts: 
the first treats of William Penn 
and the Provincial Governors ; 
politics and the early wars; 
causes of the Revolution; 
the part of the Pennsylvania 
soldiery therein and all the 
matters of the succeeding 
peace ’till the adoption of the 
second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part treats of 
immigration ; land and labor ; 
trade and manufactures ; local 
government; highways and 
transportation; climate and 
health; society, dress and 
amusements; education and 
literature ; science and inven- 
tion ; architecture and fine arts 
in Pennsylvania. 

This summary shows the 
comprehensive nature of the 
work, but gives no hint of its 
picturesqueness and its rich- 
ness in State lore. No page 
that any well-informed Penn- 
sylvanian or American will 
want to skip. Lots of pages 
that the Philadelphian will 
find fascinating by their local 
charm. One chapter tells how 
Penn bought the site of the city 
from three Swedish brothers 
and how he laid it out: 

Two streets were to front the two rivers, con- 
nected by an avenue one hundred feet in width, 
adorned with trees ani gardens. At a —_ 
angle with this, which was to be ca'led High 
Suet thevetore, waste we Giaed ute, four ase: 
tions. In the center a public square of ten acres 
was reserved, and in the middie of eacn quarter 
a similar square of eight acres for the pieasure 
and recreation of posterity. Eight s*'reets, each 
of them fifty feet wide. were to parallel Broad 
stre-t. Penn eacouraged the burlding of 
detached houses, with grass and plants around 
them. He was desirous of having ‘“‘a green 
country town.” 

In two volumes octavo, 1150 
pages; cloth, gilt top, $7. Half 
morocco, gilt top, $9. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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as always beautify baby books. The written parts scarcely bear 
comparison with the original Mother Goose tales which have 
served in the nursery so long and faithfully, but nevertheless Mr. 
Howard has done commendable work, though it would seem 
some little words like ‘‘ asphyxiated ’’ might have been omitted 
with advantage. 
* Lk 
The Jingle Book. By CAROLYN WELLS. Pictured by Oliver Herford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. §r. 

Another book of fun for the little folks. When we think of 
the poor mortals who must regularly grind out so much comic 
matter, with the serious thought that their daily bread depends 
upon it, our sympathies are aroused and we are quite disposed to 
be lenient with some things which in themselves bring a groan, 
and a feeling that the editor who accepted them must have been 
either asleep or overflowing with indulgent kindness for the over- 
taxed and exhausted joke maker. But such tenderheartedness, 
fortunately for the great reading public if otherwise for the 
hungry scribbler, seldom finds much encouragement in the 
editorial sanctum. Now we do not mean all this to apply specifi- 
cally to the little book before us. Still, to be perfectly candid, 
we must say that in our opinion it contains a good deal that is 
indifferent along with the considerable that is excellent. The 
true jingles, so far as they go, are very catching, and the illus- 
trating generally clever, but the thought arises as to whether the 
little volume, as a whole, does not shoot a trifle over the curly 
heads in which it seeks to foster mirth. 


* 


Julia Marlowe as Barbara Frietchie, The Frederick Girl. Drawings by C. 
ALLAN GILBERT. New York: R. H. Russell. 25 cents. 


Maud Adams’ Acting Edition of Romeo and Juliet. With drawings by 
ERNEST HASKELL and C. ALLAN GILBERT. New York: R. H. Russell. 
25 cents. 


The Only Wav: A Tale of Two Cities. 
25 cents. 


New York: R. H. Russell. 


To theatre goers and lovers of the play especially will these 
three publications particularly appeal. They are all obviously 
intended to meet a demand resulting from interest in certain plays 
as rendered and acted by well known and popular stars. The 
first comprises a series of fine half tone pictures representing the 
gifted actress, Julia Marlowe, in various scenes in Clyde Fitch’s 
new play, ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’ and also of her impersonating 
some other characters. The drawings are by C. Allan Gilbert, 
and the collection altogether calculated to take among Miss 
Marlowe’s many admirers. ‘‘ Maud Adams’ Acting Edition of 
Romeo and Juliet’’ is what is implied; the text of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy as produced by this actress and her company at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, last May. The book is nicely 
printed, with some pretty illustrations. Within the past few 
weeks New York and Philadeiphia theatre goers have seen and 
heard much of ‘‘ The Only Way,’’ a play adapted by Freeman 
Wills from Dickens’ well known novel ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.’’ 
The present edition of this novel, containing the cast of the first 
New York production of the piece, is of course to make it easy 
for those whose interest is now awakened by it to read up the 
Dickens novel. The illustrations, by William Nicholson, after 
scenes in the play, will prove doubly attractive to such readers. 


yx 


The Empire of the South, Its Resources, Industries and Resorts. By 
FRANK PRESBREY. Washington, D.C.: Southern Railway Company. 


This beautifnl book of the South, prepared and issued to 
present in a frank and forceful manner an unbiased and interest- 
ingly written statement of the development of the southern states 
in manufacturing, commerce, agriculture and all lines of human 
activity, is appropriately ‘‘ dedicated to the people of the South 
by the Southern Railway Company, whose interests are identical 
with those of the states transversed by its lines.’’ Of course, its 
aim is to foster business for the railway, but there is no cheap 
advertising or, for that matter, anything of the kind about the 
publication, which, on the other hand, is so attractive in itself 
with its great array of half-tone illustrations that no one can turn 
its finished pages without a desire for a sight of the innumerable 
points of interest and beauty they show and a newly awakened 
enthusiasm in the great industrial progress the South is making 
in spite of serious economic obstacles. We need not say more of 
this book because it is within such ridiculously easy reach of all, 
(15 cents sent to W. A. Turk, G. P. A. Southern Railway Com- 
pany, at Washington, D. C., will bring it to you) but we will 
add that as a mere picture book it affords a rare treat and as a 





Correspondence and Oral lessons in 9” Year 
GERMAN 
PRENCH 
SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1418 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewritingin all languages, Circulars mailed. 





H isthe only publication 

of its kind—the only 
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scientific works 

iy at low prices. It 
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works of acknowledged excellence by authors tnithe 

first rank in the world of science. I this series are 

well represented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, 

Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, «nd other leaders 

of th ughtinourtime. Catalogues free. Send fifteen 
cents fora sample volume 
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IT gives a clear white light. 
IT burns kerosene (Coal Oil) 


IT is the only perfect one. 
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from 200 to 300 feet. 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 


SPECIAL OFFER. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 


book describing our lamp, and will agree tosend youone single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 











CATARRH. 
BLANCHARD'S ooctet tnnaier 
ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation 
of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 2, 1898. °* 


*“*T ordered from you a few weeks oO an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. I 
went home two weeks ago and found my son 
suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him my In- 
haler. I want you to send me another one. Find 
enclosed postage for same. I believe it will cure 


me.” 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 





Oaprn, UTan, Oct. 18, 1898. 
‘*T have received your Inhaler and find that it 
gives positively good service.” 
WILLIAM GLASMAN, Editor The Standard. 
New Waatcom, WaszH., Jan. 23, 1899. 


‘* Having used your Inhaler and Oatarrh Cure, 
I think it is helping me more than anything I 
ever took before. I have persuaded two of my 
friends to let me send for them too. This place 
out here is the worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The 
climate is so damp and there are only a few peo- 

le who do not have some form of Catarrh, 
Thanking you once more, I remain,’’ 


MISS A WALLACE, 


Price of Complete Outfit, postpaid, $1.00. 

Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money refunded 
to purchaser. 


Get two of your friends to order 
with you, remit us $2.00 and we 
will mail you one inhaler......... o0e 


AGENTS WANTED 


BLANCHARD MFG. CO. 
Dep’t. 199 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When writing mention Yur Awrnrear. 





The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly te get ees that all straight Popu- 
list — shall obtain the largest possible 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
— arrangements which enable you to get 
the oe papers at the very minimum cost. 

Ther ar subscription price of THE AMERI- 
caw is $2.00 annum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated a the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 


THE | aegis (Ignatius Don- 
nelly) - - oe - - : - 
= —— MERCURY, (Milton 
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THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 
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THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo., (W. 
O. Atkeson - . - e »® - 
THE PEOPLEH’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) - a. = - - - - 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 


paper), together with any one of the following 


named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
the name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 
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compendium of information, conveniently and attractively 
arranged, it possesses a decided value. 

Le 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos. (Twelve Selected Stories. ) 


Edited by C. 
FONTAINE. New York: William R. Jenkins. 50 cents. 


This timely little book, which is a well selected reader for 
beginners in Spanish, has been carefully edited and compiled by 
Professor C. Fontaine, director of French and German instruc- 
tion in the High Schools of Washington, D. C., and a teacher who 
certainly knows and feels the need of the hour, in that direction. 
While every book is published with a view of a certain purpose, 
this new Spanish reader has a double aim which is: First, to 
give students an easy text, composed of selections from standard 
writers of the day, and second, to furnish them with reading 
matter which is not only instructive to their standard of knowl- 
edge of the language but also interesting. Attention has been 
paid to all the various shades of the grammar, and notes indicate 
all the idiomatic expressions or unusual words which compose 
certain phrases, not familiar to the American reader. 

* Ok 
Plane Geometry. By WILtiaM J. MILNE. New York: American Book 
Co. 75 cents. 


It is generally conceded that geometry is the most interesting 
of all the mathematical sciences. To grasp the geometrical 
concept, which the student must establish by a process of reason- 
ing, is the chief point in this important study for the mind and 
brain. And it is here that the so-called ‘‘ inventional ’’ method 
comes into consideration. Wherever the subject has been pre- 
sented to students in this form it is, as a rule, a matter of fact, 
that they not only understand, but thoroughly enjoy it. 

In the book before us, the great effort is made to introduce 
the study in this manner, 7. ¢., through the employment of inven- 
tional steps. Every theorem, furthermore, has been designed by 
questions to lead the student to discover for himself the geomet- 
rical concept clearly and fully before a demonstration is attempted. 
The book is throughout a school book and written for this pur- 
pose, yet provided with foot-notes on each page which will enable 
anyone to undertake the study privately at home. A great 
abundance of useful problems are given in every chapter, and 
from the summaries much aid can be obtained. The volume is 
divided into two parts: ‘‘Geometry,’’ in ten chapters, and 
‘* Plane Geometry,”’ in six distinct books. It is an original book 
of study and the latest methods make it the more attractive and 


useful. 


KF 


Flane and Solid Geometry By Wu.t1aMJ. MILNE. New York: American 
Book Co. $1 25. 

The publication of this new text book for schools and col- 
leges marks a new and unique era in presentation of the most 
attractive of mathematical sciences. It will prove successful be- 
cause of the important features of the inventional and concrete 
geometry which has been treated in sucha logical way. The 
laboratory method, used in this book, will materially aid the 
student in mastering the science. Theorems are introduced by 
questions, designed to give a correct and definite idea of what is 
to be proved. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. All 
druggists. —Advut. 


Superb Southern Service. 


Tourists from the East afforded a special opportunity by a 
new arrangement of the Southern Railway. 

The people of this city, who are in a way used to things of 
quite a marvelous nature, are just beginning to realize that a rail- 
road trip to Florida and Cuba is not alone an easy matter, but one 
which may be accomplished with luxury and dispatch. This is 
owing to the new arrangement of the Southern Railway Company, 
which permits of through trains from ‘‘ The City of Brotherly 
Love ’’ to almost any point in the ‘‘ Land of Flowers.’’ 

Philadelphians who desire to make a trip to the tropics, 
which is most desirable at this season of the year, find in the new 
arrangement of the Southern Railway a most pleasing feature. 
Leaving Washington, the superb Southern trains go direct over 
their own lines to Savannah, Ga., and from that famed city of 
the South directly over the Plant System to Jacksonville snd 
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2 PIANO POLISHED ree illustration shows machine closed, (head drop- 
3 ping from sight} to be used as aeenter table, stand or desk, the other 
© open with full length table and head in place for sewing, 4 faney 
H drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and 
= decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 cas- 
3 ters, ball bearing adjustable treadle, genuine beef iron stand. 
i: Finest large High Arm head, pea four motion feed, self threading vibrat- 
ef. ing shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent tension 
2ac4 liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable resser, foot, improved shuttle 
rvas c — eee needle —_ patent dress guard. h is handsomely decorated 
sank beauti wd NICKEL TRIMMED. 
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SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we willsend you this NEW 
IMPROVED ACHE QUEEN PARLOR ORGAN, by freight C, O. D., subject to 
examination. You = examine it at your nearest freight depot, 

andif you ones ek ectly as represented, equal to organs that 
retail at 875.00 0 $100.00, the greatest value youever saw and 
far better than comes re by others at more money, pay 
the freight agent our epost AW Eo oie price, $31.75, 
less the 81.00, or $80. 75, 


$31.75 IS OUR SPECIAL 90 DAYS’ PRIC one ha the 


ed by others. Such an offer was never made belo 

ACME QUEEN is ~ = the mest DU RABLE AND SWEETEST 
TONKD instruments ever made. m the illustration shown, which 
is engraved direct froma hotograph,youc can form some idea of its 
beautiful appearance. m solid quarter sawed 
oak, — finish, handsomely decorated and ornamented, 
latest 1599 style. THE ACNE QUEEN is 6 feet 5 inches high, 
42 inches long, 23 inches wide and weighs 350 pounds. Con- 
tains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
Dulciana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble 
Coupler, Diapason Forte and Vox Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 
1 Tone Swell, 1 Grand Organ Swell, 4 Sets Orchesiral Toned 
Resonatory Pipe Quality Reeds, 1 Set of 37 Pure Sweet Melodia 
Reeds, 1 Set of $7 Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 
24 Rich Meliow Smooth Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Bed 
Soft Melodious Principal Reeds. THE ACME QUEEN ac- 
tion consist of the celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only 
used in the highest grade instruments; fitted with Ham- 
mond Couplers and Vox Humana, also best Dole felts, 
leathers, etc., bellows of the best rubber cloth, 3- ply 
bellows stoc it and finest leather in valves. "THE 
ACME QUEEN is furnished with a 10x14 beveled 
plate French mirror, nickel plated pedal frames, 
and every modern improvement, We furnish free a hand- 
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Tampa, the latter correctly named ‘‘ The Magic City of the 
Gulf.’’ From Tampa, Havana and other places of Cuba may 
easily be reached via the Plant Line Steamers. 

A more delightful trip at this season of the year than that 
from Philadelphia to points in Florida, either to the east or west 
coast, could scarcely be imagined. From the National Capital the 
Southern Railway passes through many of the most famous bat- 
tlefields recorded in American history. The richest portion of 
the South is seen. Its most picturesque features are viewed. Its 
centers of industry and prosperity are traversed, and finally the 
most beautiful section of the nation is reached. Think of it ! 
You can go from Philadelphia to Florida and be compelled to 
spend but one night upon the road. This arrangement is cer- 
tainly a marvelous one in railway history, and the number of 
northern tourists who are already taking advantage of the splendid 
chance to visit Florida and Cuba is surprisingly large. 

The Southern railway also has excellent connections by way 
of the East Coast System to Miami and Havana as well as to all 
points on the delightful west coast of Florida. 

A number of large parties of Philadelphians have already 
been sent on their way South, and many more are in preparation. 
From New York, Boston and other points in the New England 
and the Middle States excursions to Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Tampa and other places are being arranged. 

Information of a general or detailed character with reference 
to this fine new arrangement of the Southern, or, as to 
schedules, rates, etc., may be obtained from Mr. Charles L, 
Hopkins, the District Passenger Agent of the Southern Railway, 
at 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, O., have just published 
‘* Day Dreams,” a new volume of poems by Ida Eckert Lawrence, 
including her widely-copied poem, ‘‘The Maine ;’’ ‘‘ By-gone 
Tourist Days,’’ letters of travel, by Laura G. Collins, with a 
number of illustrations ; also, the twelfth edition of ‘‘ Benner’s 
Prophecies, with forecast for 1900.”’ 
= * 
* 





Small, Maynard & Co., have ready a volume of ‘‘ Child 
Verse,’’ composed of poems grave and gay, by John B. Tabb; 
‘“‘ An Alphabet of Celebrities,’’ by Oliver Herford; ‘‘A Winter 
Holiday,’’ a collection of verse, by Bliss Carman. 


* * 
* 


“Via Crucis,’’ is in its thirty-fifth thousand. 

published a little more than thirty days. 
* 
* 

The Dodge Publishing Co., New York, will publish in 
January a volume by Mrs. Elizabeth Strong Worthington, in 
which she will follow up her work on ‘‘ How to Cook Husbands’’ 
with some similar advice as to wives. They also announce a new 
book by Eliza Armstrong, which will be entitled “ The Very 
Young Man, the Angel Child, and Others.’’ 

* * 
* 

The Roycroft Shop has now ready in a limited edition, ‘‘ Ali 
Baba of East Aurora,’’ by Fra Elbertus, ‘‘ being an appreciation, 
discreetly done, of the life, labors, and public services of a good 
man and true, with copious extracts from his Orphic Sayings, 
and instructive moral anecdotes relating to his career, told for the 
edification of the young.’’ This is the kind of work in which 
Mr, Hubbard’s pen should make a hit, and it doubtless will. 


** 
* 


Richard Carvel is now in its twenty-third edition. Two 
hundred and eighty-five thousand copies have been sold since 
it was published June rst. 


It has been 


*,* 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued in their American 
Statesmen series a biography of Salmon P. Chase, by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard ; ‘‘ The Book of Legends,’’ 
gathered and re-written by Horace E. Scudder, with illustrations : 
‘* Letters to Washington, Vol. ii., 1756-1758,”’ edited by Stanis- 
laus Murray Hamilton ; ‘‘ The Two Legacies,’’ a pathetic little 
story, by Georgina Lowell Putnam, a niece of James Russell 
Lowell ; ‘‘ Federal Clearing Houses,’? by Theodore Gilman, a 
continuation of the author’s previous book, ‘‘ A Graded Banking 


System ;’’ and ‘‘ Life of Bishop Latimer,’ by Rev. A. J. Car-. 


lyle, a new volume in the series of English Religious Leaders. 





| Breathing Through 





he Nise: 


Nature provides the proper course for the passage of atr 
to the lungs. — Dr. Hartman helps keep the way open. 











the breath through the nose is 
a vitally important thing. Ca- 
tarrh stops upthe nasal passages 
and makes nose breathing prac- 
tically impossible. Continued 
breathing through the mouth is 
almost certain to affect the lungs. 
Dr. Hartman explains all about 
this in his book on chronic catarrh, 
mailed free, on application, by the 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 
. Permanent nose breathing cannot be 
\..established by any local treatment; the 
membranes must be made healthy. The 
remedy which heals the membranes and 





rival for forty years as a cure for all catarrhal trouble. All druggists sell it. 
Catarrh is weakening. Every inflammation of the mucous membrane is 
catarrh. There may be catarrh in any organ of the body, for all the organs are 
i us membrane. 
> ee Osage, Ia., writes the following strong letter to Dr. Hartman: 
i I suffered with catarrh of the head, nose and throat; the 
webs eee: ote weather bringing on a bad cold, followed be pain and 
headache. Also for the last six or seven years I was troubled with general 
weakness. Nothing did me any good until I began to take Pe-ru-na. I took 
four bottles in all, and I am as well as I ever was in my life. I can recommend 
it also for coughs and colds. I keep Pe-ru-na in the house all the time, and 
regard it as a pleasure to recommend it to all. I am enjoying the best health 
of my life and have only Pe-ru-na to thank for it. 


Pe-ru-na conquers every phase of catarrh and builds up the general health. 
Dr. Hartman gives personal attention to correspondence from all catarrhal 


sufferers. a ‘ 

oe rden, Evansville, Wis., writes: ‘‘I was troulled with catarr 
Pie: Padi deny which the Pe-ru-na has entirely cured me. I am no more 
troubled with the choking which the catarrh produced and am able to sleep 
well. Pe-ru-na also cured my son of severe lung trouble, stcpping the hemor- 
rhages entirely. He is now well and hard at work.” 


[December 23, 1899 





Roa aadaaeee sac ae SURE 
GOOD NEWS. “= 
Even if you have suffered long, there is 
abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
@ | gladly furnish this evidence. 
n> | 200 pages sent free. Or call and see us. 
© | Skillful medical attention to every case 
brought to notice, either personally or by 
letter. Consultation free. 
Our confidence in the remedial powers 
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We are seliing the very finest Trusses made 
at FACTORY PRICES, less than one-third 
GUARANTEE TO fiT YOU PERFESTIY.. Sug 
OPARANTEE oe our 65¢ PRFEC Truss or our 21.25 New 
York Reversible Elastic Truss, illustrated above, cut this 
ad. out and send to uswith OUR SPECIAL PRICK named, 
state your Height, Weight, Age, howlong you have been 
ruptured, whether rupture is large or small; also state 
number inches around the body on a line with the 
rupture, say whether ruptureis on right or left side, 
and we will send either truss to you with the under- 
standing. if it is nota perfeet ft and equal to trusses that 
retail at three times our price,youcan return itand we 
will return your money. sii tein 
WRITE FOR FREE TRUSS CATALOGUE Wir tative tine 


of trusses, including the New $10.00 Lea Truss $9 75 
thateures almost any ease, and which we sell for ’ 


address SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. CHICAGO 





a quarter of a century’s experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard St., Phila., Pa. 
| San Francisco, Cal, 














ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand ? 







Che Cable is Spread. 


- True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Maf 
five one-cent stampsto Dr. H. B. Fay,41 Washington Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn, ~*~ : 

You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS, ‘You will also get blank pages for use of your 
club, You will thus start a circulating tfbrary, reflecting the views of every voter of every 






olitical party in your precinct. Every voter will receive it. ; 
Pour Mickel will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
tnis. No political method so novel; none so successful. that 


elivers 


It well befits the only part 
g “an re- 


has ever offered our people full liberty, equal rights and united power; 
pees goods notre. © ee makes no promise it does not fulfil, Nothin, 
stit. Itis suitable for any state. 
Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 
same machine bearing two different names.” ; : 


Book of 


of the Compound Oxygen is the result of 


Toronto, Canada. 
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